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Ravaged  South  Gets 
Boost  From  II  of  T 


By  M ary  Alice  Thing 

AS  MANY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  U OF  T 
community  watched  media 
reports  about  the  after-effects  of 
hurricane  Katrina,  Professor 
Carin  Wittnich  and  graduate  stu- 
dent Stephan  Soric  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  were  on  their  way  to 
Mississippi  to  assist  in  the  relief 
efforts  for  both  humans  and 
animals, 

“It  was  an  interesting 
approach,”  said  Wittich,  a regis- 
tered veterinarian  who  went 
under  the  aegis  of  the 
Oceanographic  Environmental 
Research  Society  (OERS),  a 
Canadian  charity  responsible  for 
marine  mammal  rescue.  “They 
needed  desperate  help  and  OERS 
decided  to  help.  There  were  very 
few  Canadians  doing  this.” 

In  addition  to  OERS, 
Wittnich  and  Sonc  received 
support  from  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  the  Michener 
Institute,  plus  additional 
supplies  from  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  in  Guelph  as 
they  embarked  upon  a two- 
week  adventure  that  ranged 
from  heart  warming  to  heart 
wrenching. 

Volunteers  for  OERS  worked 
with  FEMA,  the  U.S.  Federal 


Emergency  Management  Agency, 
the  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Mississippi 
department  of  public  health. 
“The  state  of  Mississippi  quickly 
recognized  the  need  for  both 
human  and  animal  health  care,” 
said  Wittnich.  “What  began  as  a 
one-week  stay  for  marine  life 
turned  into  two  weeks  working 
with  people  and  animals.” 

Wittnich  and  Soric  were  sent 
to  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  some  70 
miles  north  of  the  coast. 
Although  slammed  by  Katrina, 
Hattiesburg  was  the  primary 
staging  area  for  relief  efforts  for 
both  people  and  animals. 

“Nothing  is  left  in  place  for  the 
locals,”  Wittnich  said.  “The  first 
responders  leave  after  the  first 
month.  We  worked  with  the 
locals  to  get  everything  going  in 
terms  of  animal  and  human 
health.” 

Wittnich  and  Soric  were  based 
at  the  Forrest  County 
Multipurpose  Center,  a large  fair- 
ground which  housed  the  tem- 
porary animal  shelter.  They 
found  themselves  in  a camp- 
ground organized  by  the 
Humane  Society  for  first  respon- 
ders and  secured  by  the  National 

-See  RAVAGED  Page  4- 


U of  T Researchers 
Considered  Top 

Performers 


By  Karen  Kelly 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
researchers  are  the  most  pro- 
lific in  Canada  when  it  comes  to 
publishing  research  findings,  says 
a new  study  by  Science  Watch. 

According  to  the  study,  U of  T 
researchers  published  25,883 
papers  between  2000  and  2004 
— over  10,000  more  than  the 
second  place  institution.  The 
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THE  TENSION 
MOUNTS 

TVO  IS  DOWN  TO  10  TOP 
lecturers;  two  of  our  own  share 
the  spotlight.  Page  9 


study  used  the  Thomson 
Scientific  University  Science 
Indicators  to  examine  the 
research  of  46  Canadian  universi- 
ties in  21  scientific  fields.  These 
indicators  track  the  number  of 
published  articles  a researcher 
produces  and  the  number  of 
times  each  article  is  cited  by  other 
researchers. 

“By  topping  both  rankings,  the 
-See  U of  T Page  2- 

KATRINA  AND  HER 
LITTLE  SISTER 

There’s  a great  disconnect  in 
what  happened  in  New  Orleans. 
Commentary.  Page  15 


President  David  Naylor  understands  that  the  student  experience  includes  more  than  lectures,  as  he 
demonstrated  during  a workout  with  the  Varsity  Blues  basketball  team. 


President  Shares  Student  Experience 


By  Karen  Kelly 

President  David  Naylor  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  first  week  in 
office,  out  of  the  office. 

The  former  dean  of  medicines 
busy  schedule  included  classes  at 
all  three  campuses  in  everything 
from  pharmacy  to  philosophy. 
Naylor’s  real  education  is  not 
coming  from  the  subject  matter 
but  from  his  observations  in  the 
classroom.  He  has  long  cited 


student  experience  as  a top  prior- 
ity and  told  the  Toronto  Star 
recently  that  his  mission  was  to 
get  a sense  of  how  the  university 
looks  and  feels  for  the  students. 

“As  a scientist,  I love  numbers 
but  there  is  no  substitute  for 
getting  a feel  for  the  qualitative 
experience,”  he  said  in  the 
interview. 

Last  Wednesday  on  the  St. 
George  campus,  Naylor  attended  a 
first-year  civil  engineering  course 


about  bending  beams  taught  by 
University  Professor  Michael 
Collins.  Collins  was  busy  clamp- 
ing a long  beam  of  wood  as  part  of 
a demonstration  when  Naylor 
arrived.  Students  rubbernecked  to 
take  a good  look  at  the  visitor  but 
quickly  turned  their  attention 
back  to  Collins  as  he  deliberately 
made  one  beam  droop  — an 
example  of  poor  design. 

“That’s  him?  1 hadn’t  seen  what 
-See  PRESIDENT  Page  4- 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


ACCESSIBILITY  PLAN  TARGETS 
MENTAL  HEALTH 

Mental  health  is  being  recognized  as  a focus  for  the  university’s 
accessibility  plan,  said  Professor  Angela  Hildyard,  vice-president 
(human  resources  and  equity),  during  a presentation  to  Academic  Board 
Oct.  6.  Building  on  the  Stepping  Up  initiatives,  the  accessibility  plan  is 
a result  of  a widely  consultative  process,  involving  the  work  of  some  60 
members  across  the  university  community.  Citing  the  successes  of  the 
previous  year,  Hildyard  noted  that  next  steps  will  be  the  exploration  of 
the  intersection  of  disability  and  equity  and  the  development  of  an 
inventory  of  mental  health  resources.  The  committee  also  plans  to 
review  dispute  mechanisms  for  disability  issues.  This  is  the  third  year 
that  U of  T is  submitting  an  accessibility  plan,  which  is  required  by  the 
Ontarians  with  Disabilities  Act. 


EMERGENCY  CHILDCARE  BACKUP  AVAILABLE 
TO  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 

U of  T and  kids  + COMPANY  will  be  working  together  to  continue 
to  bring  staff  and  faculty  an  emergency  backup  childcare  program  for 
children  ages  12  and  under.  The  program  can  offer  assistance  for  these 
and  other  scenarios:  the  usual  caregiver  is  sick,  on  holiday  or  has  an 
appointment;  children  are  unexpectedly  off  school  due  to  weather 
conditions;  a child  is  off  school  because  of  a strike,  PA  day  or  school 
holiday;  or  a child  has  a mild  illness  that  is  not  contagious 
(e.g.,  ear  infection,  teething).  For  further  information  and  details 
about  the  program,  visit  the  kids  + COMPANY  website  at 
www.kidsandcompany.ca/parentbackup.htm. 


U OF  T COMMUNITY  SUPPORTS 
BREAST  CANCER  RESEARCH 

Eleven  teams  from  U of  T took  to  the  streets  of  Toronto  Oct.  2 as 
participants  in  the  Canadian  Breast  Cancer  Foundation’s  14th  annual 
C1BC  Run  for  the  Cure,  a run/walk  designed  to  raise  money  for  breast 
cancer  research  and  related  community  health  projects.  The  219  U of  T 
runners  and  walkers  were  among  the  30,000  who  travelled  a route  that 
began  and  ended  at  Nathan  Phillips  Square,  passing  through  the  cam- 
pus along  the  way.  The  students,  faculty  and  staff  represented  a variety 
of  departments  and  faculties:  engineering,  occupational  therapy,  physi- 
cal therapy,  speech  language  pathology,  nursing,  medicine,  business, 
dentistry.  University  College,  immunology,  family  housing,  university 
advancement  and  public  affairs.  Their  efforts  raised  more  than  $17,000. 
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TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 


“The  Bulletin  shall  be  a University-wide  newspaper  for  faculty  and  staff  with  a dual  mandate: 

1.  To  convey  information  accurately  on  the  official  University  position  on  important 
matters  as  reflected  in  decisions  and  statements  by  the  Governing  Council  and  the 
administration. 

2.  It  shall  also  publish  campus  news,  letters  and  responsible  opinion  and  report  on 
events  or  issues  at  the  University  thoroughly  and  from  all  sides.” 

As  approved  by  Governing  Council,  Feb.  3,  1988 


CENTRE  OF  CRIMINOLOGY 

Professor  Ronald  Levi  has  been  appointed  as  a 
scholar  in  the  successful  societies  program  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced  Research  (CIAR). 
The  emphasis  of  the  program,  launched  in  the  fall  of 
2002,  is  on  the  social  conditions  and  processes  that 
underlie  collective  development  and  well-being. 
Founded  in  1982,  CIAR  brings  together  the  most  dis- 
tinguished thinkers  from  across  Canada  and  around 
the  world  and  provides  them  with  the  research  time 
and  networking  opportunities  they  need  to  respond 
to  the  scientific  and  social  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

President  David  Naylor  is  the  recipient  of  an 
honorary  diploma  from  the  Michener  Institute  for 
Applied  Health  Science,  Canada’s  only  post-second- 
ary  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  health  science 
education.  Naylor  was  cited  as  an  avid  proponent  of 
inter-professional  and  interdisciplinary  education, 


including  in  a clinical  setting.  The  award  was 
presented  Oct.  1 during  the  institute’s  annual  convo- 
cation ceremonies  at  the  Metro  Convention  Centre; 
Naylor  delivered  the  keynote  address  to  graduates. 

FACULTY  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professor  James  Barber,  dean  of  the  faculty,  is  one  of 
this  year’s  winners  of  the  Pro  Humanitate  Literary 
Award,  considered  North  America’s  premier  award  for 
outstanding  literary  achievement  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare.  Given  by  the  Center  for  Child  Welfare  of  the 
North  American  Resource  Center  for  Child  Welfare,  the 
award  is  presented  annually  to  authors  who  exemplify 
the  intellectual  integrity  and  moral  courage  required  to 
transcend  political  and  social  barriers  to  champion  best 
practice  in  the  field  of  child  welfare.  Barber  and  co- 
author Paul  Delfabbro  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 
received  the  prize  Sept.  30  for  Children  in  Foster  Care 
during  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America’s  New 
England  Regional  Training  and  National  Child  Care  and 
Development  conference  in  Providence,  R.l. 


U of  T Researchers  Top  Performers 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
University  of  Toronto  solidifies  its 
stance  as  a Canadian  research 
powerhouse  by  achieving  high 
output  and  significantly  influen- 
tial work,”  said  Christopher  King, 
editor  of  Science  Watch,  a 
bi-monthly  newsletter  published 
by  Thomson  Scientific. 

Professor  Vivek  Goel,  vice-pres- 
ident and  provost,  said  the  study 
affirms  U of  T’s  position  as  a lead- 
ing teaching  and  research  univer- 
sity. “The  Science  Watch  study  is  a 
welcome  reconfirmation  of  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  leading 
position  within  Canada’s  university 
research  community.  We  are 
proud  to  be  home  to  an  absolutely 
world-class  cadre  of  researchers 
whose  work  ranks  among  the  best 
not  only  in  Canada  but  across 
North  America  and  around  the 
world,”  Goel  said.  “These  same 
world-class  researchers  bring 


their  cutting-edge  work  directly 
into  their  classroom  lectures,  to 
the  benefit  of  our  students.” 

In  total,  U of  T led  15  fields  in 
number  of  publications:  chem- 
istry; materials  science;  engineer- 
ing; space  science;  mathematics; 
ecology/environment;  clinical 
medicine;  immunology;  biology 
and  biochemistry;  molecular 
biology/genetics;  neurosciences; 
pharmacology;  psychology/ 
psychiatry;  education;  and 
economics  and  business.  The 
university  also  came  out  on  top 
when  examining  the  impact  (or 
average  citation  per  paper)  in 
engineering,  microbiology, 

biology  and  biochemistry, 
molecular  biology/genetics  and 
education. 

Professor  Anastasios  Venet- 
sanopoulos,  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  said  rankings  such 


as  these  are  important  because 
they  reflect  the  high  performance 
level  of  U of  T researchers.  “I  am 
particularly  encouraged  by  the 
performance  of  our  faculty  in 
terms  of  total  citations  and  the 
average  number  of  citations  per 
paper,”  Venetsanopoulos  said.  “It 
shows  we  are  having  a great 
impact.” 

Other  Canadian  top  scorers 
were  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  with  14,819  papers 
published  and  the  McGill 
University  with  13,996. 

The  results  of  this  study  echo 
an  analysis  of  Institute  for 
Scientific  Information  data 
released  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  last  year.  That  study 
showed  that  U of  T published 
more  research  papers  than  any 
other  public  university  in  North 
America  and  ranked  second  in 
overall  citations. 


CHALLENGES  IN  REGENERATIVE  MEDICINE 


ChaRiV!2O05 

Annual  Conference 
October  20  & 21,  2005 

Renaissance  Toronto  Hotel  Downtown 

(located  at  the  Rogers  Centre) 

One  Blue  Jays  Way 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  1J4  CANADA 

ChaRM  offers  both  experts  and  novices  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  advances  in 
regenerative  medicine,  a discipline  that  incorporates  fundamental  research  in 
medicine,  surgery,  cell  biology,  materials  science  and  engineering. 

Learn  about  the  technological  revolution  promised  by  regenerative  medicine,  both 
challenges  and  solutions.  Attend  seminars  by  thought-leaders  in  the  field  and 
network  with  participants  from  the  worlds  of  industry,  clinical  science,  academia,  and 
the  public. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.charm2005.org 
Contact:  416-979-4900  XI  4328 
Email:  info@charm2005.org 
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Ontario  Research  Funding  Continues 


By  Paul  Fraumeni 

As  the  current  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment begins  to  put  its 
stamp  on  research  funding  in 
Ontario,  University  of  Toronto 
research  officials  are  optimistic 
about  the  programs  being  unveiled. 

“The  establishment  of  the  new 
Ministry  of  Research  and 
Innovation  and  the  Ontario 
Research  Fund  (ORF)  sends  a 
good,  clear  signal  that  strong  gov- 
ernment investment  for  university 
research  will  continue  in  the 
province,”  said  Judith  Chadwick, 
director  (government  research 
infrastructure  programs)  in  the 
office  of  the  vice-president 
(research)  and  associate  provost. 
“The  goal  now  is  to  ensure  that 
the  fund  continues  to  be  strength- 
ened over  the  coming  years.  The 
fact  that  Premier  McGuinty  is 
heading  up  the  ministry  himself  is 
a very  positive  sign.” 

The  fund  was  launched  earlier 
this  year  with  an  initial  pool  of 
more  than  $500  million.  The  fund 
replaces  the  Ontario  Research  and 
Development  Challenge  Fund 
(ORDCF)  and  the  Ontario 


Innovation  Trust  (OIT),  both  of 
which  were  launched  and 
managed  by  the  former 
Conservative  government.  Of  the 
almost  $1.4  billion  that  was 
awarded  from  ORDCF  and  OIT  to 
Ontario  universities,  community 
colleges  and  hospitals,  U of  T was 
awarded  approximately  $536.8 
million  (which  included  funding 
to  U of  T-affiliated  institutions). 

The  new  fund  is  subdivided 
into  two  main  programs: 

The  research  excellence  pro- 
gram, with  $217  million,  replaces 
the  research  development  and 
challenge  fund  (which  funded 
research  operating  costs)  and  is 
targeted  at  seven  key  areas  — 
materials  and  advanced  manufac- 
turing, information  and  communi- 
cations technologies,  life  sciences, 
environmental  technologies,  ener- 
gy systems  and  technologies. 

The  research  infrastructure  pro- 
gram replaces  the  innovation  trust 
with  a pool  of  $300  million.  Like 
the  trust,  this  new  program  is 
designed  to  help  Ontario  univer- 
sities leverage  federal  funds  from 
the  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  programs. 


Chadwick  said  the  Premier’s 
Research  Excellence  Awards 
(PREA)  — also  launched  by  the 
Conservative  government  to  support 
the  research  teams  of  young,  up-and- 
coming  research  stars  — is  expected 
to  be  replaced  by  a similar 
program  in  the  coming  weeks. 

“ORDCF,  OIT  and  PREA  were 
marvellous,”  Chadwick  said. 
“Their  introduction  created  a buzz 
about  a new,  very  fertile  research 
environment  in  Ontario  that 
enhanced  our  ability  to  attract  tal- 
ented new  faculty  and  graduate 
students.  All  universities  in  the 
province  really  benefited.” 

She  noted,  however,  that  the 
hiatus  between  the  earlier  pro- 
grams and  the  new  Ontario 
Research  Fund  created  an  uncer- 
tainty that  “had  a noticeable  chill- 
ing effect  on  the  province’s  research 
community.  We  need  strong 
investment  programs  with  reason- 
able planning  horizons  so  we  can 
compete  for  great  scholars.  We’re 
very  happy  now  that  the  ORF  is  up 
and  running.  It’s  a good  program 
with  solid  initial  investment  and 
we  are  already  using  it  in  U of  T’s 
strategic  research  planning.” 


Vegetarian  Kitchen  Cooks  Up  Research 


By  Sonnet  UAbbe 

Blink  as  you  walk  by  the 
International  Student  Centre 
and  you  might  miss  the  little  sign 
just  outside  the  gate.  The  humble, 
hand-painted  sandwich  board  is 
as  flashy  as  it  gets  for  Radical 
Roots,  the  student-run,  not-for- 
profit  kitchen  tucked  away  there. 
Luckily,  Brad  Bass  of  the  Centre 
for  Environment  had  his  eyes 
open  and  saw  the  opportunity  for 
a fruitful  collaboration. 

Radical  Roots  is  probably  the 
earthiest  food  stop  on  campus.  It 
serves  vegan  and  vegetarian  meals 
to  a university  community  look- 
ing for  options  that  are  healthy 
and  organic.  And  Radical  Roots  is 
serious  about  conserving  energy 
— diners  wash  their  own  dishes 
when  they’re  done. 

The  ecologically  minded  eatery 


reminded  Bass  of  a co-operative 
kitchen  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  that  approached  him 
for  help  in  reducing  its  ecological 
footprint  — that  is,  the  area  of 
land  required  by  an  individual  or 
community  to  sustain  its  activity. 

“1  was  eating  lunch  with  a col- 
league and  we  started  talking  to 
Agata  Duralek  [co-ordinator  of 
Radical  Roots]  about  that  project,” 
Bass  said.  “She  was  interested  in 
doing  the  same.” 

Bass  said  Radical  Roots  is 
already  a model  of  energy  con- 
sciousness and  is  a great  space  for 
building  awareness  that  every- 
thing we  do,  from  cooking  food  to 
just  having  a conversation,  has  an 
energy  impact.  But  as  Duralek 
and  Bass  talked,  they  realized  that 
to  measure  the  eatery’s  ecological 
footprint,  they  really  needed  to 
know  more  about  where  the 


food  came  from  in  order  to  deter- 
mine how  much  energy  goes  into 
producing  it. 

They  found  that  such  informa- 
tion is  surprisingly  scarce  for  any- 
one wanting  to  know  how  organic 
food  makes  its  way  into  cities  and 
for  anyone  wanting  to  verify  the 
conditions  of  the  farms  where  the 
food  is  grown  or  raised. 

So  this  month,  Bass  is  planning 
to  hire  an  ecological  footprint 
research  assistant.  This  work- 
study  student  will  help  Bass  and 
Radical  Roots  collect  the  informa- 
tion they  need  to  make  the  eatery 
more  sustainable. 

“We  want  the  big  picture  on 
how  to  bring  food  into  cities  and 
what  the  relationships  are 
between  producers  of  food  and 
consumers  of  food,”  Duralek  said. 
“It  could  be  a big  piece  of  primary 
research.” 


Agata  Duralek 


CURIOSITIES 


Tea  for  Two 

By  Michah  Rynor 

“ST  S THERE  A FACULTY  OR  DEPARTMENT  ON  CAMPUS  THAT  DOESN’T  HAVE  AT  LEAST 
:l  one  commemorative,  historical  or  ceremonial  tea  set?  Universities 
] I as  old  as  U of  T do  have  a habit  of  acquiring  them  over  the  years 
JL*.  and  yet,  ubiquitous  though  they  may  be,  these  lovely  old  teapots 
and  cups  never  fail  to  whisk  us  back  to  more  genteel  times. 

This  tea  set  belonged  to  Miss  Hildur  Hennanson,  a 1931  graduate  of 
Ewart  College.  At  one  time,  Knox  College  only  accepted  male  theology 
students  so  young  Presbyterian  women  like  Hermanson  went  to  Ewart 
College  up  the  road  from  Knox,  where  they  learned  how  to  become 
deaconesses  and  missionaries.  Hermanson  acquired  this  tea  set,  which 
she  later  donated  to  Ewart,  while  working  in  Taiwan.  When  her  alma 
mater  amalgamated  with  Knox  in  1991,  it  became  part  of  U of  T’s 
ever-expanding  teapot  inventory. 


New  Arts  and 
Administration  Building 
Opens  at  UTSC 


By  Mary  Alice  Thing 

PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  DANCE, 
drama,  music  and  perform- 
ance art  have  a new  venue  with 
the  official  opening  of  the  Arts  and 
Administration  Building  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough  (UTSC)  Oct.  7. 
Funding  for  the  $20-million 
facility  was  provided  by  the 
U of  T Enrolment  Growth  Fund 
and  the  Government  of  Ontario. 

President  David  Naylor  heralded 
the  latest  campus  addition, 
remarking,  “The  creative  process 
and  the  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  arts  are  an  integral 
component  of  a well-rounded  life. 
The  governments  support  has 
been  key  to  this  successful  project 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
know  that  UTSC  and  the  greater 
community  have  new  a focal  point 
for  the  arts.” 

Designed  by  Montgomery 
Sisam  Architects  Inc.,  the  four- 
storey,  5 ,530-square-metre/60, 000- 
square-foot  centre  features  class- 
rooms, studios  for  fine  art 
and  music  and  a 300-seat  lecture 
theatre.  The  graduate  art  studio 
will  support  the  university’s 


tn-campus  masters  program  in 
visual  studies.  The  campus 
Welcome  Centre  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  building  as  are  offices  for 
the  registrar,  faculty  and  staff.  The 
building  has  been  designed  with 
leading-edge  energy  efficiency 
and  environmental  design. 

“For  our  many  talented  stu- 
dents and  faculty  in  our  growing 
visual  and  performing  arts  pro- 
grams, this  new  facility  offers  a 
wonderful  space  for  them  to 
explore  and  develop  their  creativity,” 
said  Professor  Kwong-loi  Shun, 
vice-president  and  principal  at 
UTSC. 

Founded  in  1964,  UTSC  has  a 
current  enrolment  of  approxi- 
mately 8,800  students,  projected 
to  increase  to  10,000  by  2010. 
The  Arts  and  Administration 
Building  is  the  fifth  new  building 
to  be  completed  in  the  three -year, 
$ 150-million  capital  expansion 
program  on  the  UTSC  campus. 
Joan  Foley  Hall,  a new  residence 
for  230  students  and  the  new 
Academic  Resource  Centre  were 
opened  in  2003.  UTSC’s 
Management  Building  and  award- 
winning Student  Centre  were 
opened  in  2004. 
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CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 


HART  HOUSE 


-BUCK  LUNCH 

Oct  12*12  Noon 
SHAKESPEARE'S  RENAISSANCE 
Five-Puck  Luncheon 


MIISTC 

13  9pm  Stages:  Hip  Hop  Headz 

14  9pm  Jazz  at  Oscars:  Chris  Tarry 

16  3pm  Sunday  Concert:  Borealis  String  Quartet 

20  9pm  Stages:  t.b.a. 

21  9pm  Jazz  at  Oscars:  Laila  Biali 

27  9pm  Stages:  "Open  Stage" 

28  9pm  Jazz  at  Oscars:  Jay  Boehmer 


creativity  conceived 

Oct  14  2pm  ELUSIVE  UNIVERSALITY 

Lecture  with  Ernesto  Laciau 


Oct  21  6pm  SFBA  SHORT  FILM  FESTIVAL 

Short  films  created  by  students  with  disabilities 


ATHLETICS 

Oct  27  • 7pm  • Triathlon  Workshop  with 
Kevin  Mackinnon  - UofT  Tri  Coach 


FARM  - CIDER  N’  SONG 

Oct  15  • 10:30am  - 7pm  * Hart  House  Farm 
Make  cider,  hike  the  150  acre  property,  enjoy  good  food 
and  good  company.  Children  welcome. 

Tickets  $24  with  bus;  $19  without. 

Tickets  after  Thursday,  October  13th:  $29  with  bus;  $24  without 
On  sale  now  at  the  Porters  Desk. 


YOUR  STUDENT  CENTRE 


cwcewed 


416.978.2452  www.harthouse.utoronto.ca 


For  BULLETIN  Display  ADS  call  416-978-2106 


Ravaged  South  Gets  Boost 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
Guard.  They  worked  long  hours 
and  coped  with  temperatures  in 
excess  of  34  degrees. 

“When  we  got  there  they  were 
still  doing  100  admissions  a day,” 
said  Wittnich.  “We  set  up 
record-keeping  systems  as  the 
animals  were  brought  in  and 
we  were  responsible  for  their 
care.  Though  it  was  weeks 
after  Katrina,  we  were  seeing 
injuries  sustained  in  the  storm 
that  were  festering,  plus 
starvation,  dehydration  and 
toxic  conditions  caused  by  the 
horrible  water.  ” 


As  the  primary  available 
medical  care,  the  vets  also 
treated  animal  rescuers  for  bites 
and  other  wounds. 

During  the  second  week, 
Wittnich  and  Soric  were  asked 
to  assist  in  Gulfport,  Miss.,  a 
coastal  town  completely  flat- 
tened by  Katrina.  There  they 
worked  with  the  local  humane 
society  to  help  re-establish  the 
shelter  and  weathered  hurricane 
Rita.  Their  success  was  such 
that  they  have  been  asked  to 
return  to  continue  offering 
assistance. 

“Gulfport  was  much  rougher, 


more  front  line,”  Wittnich  said. 
“The  point  was  to  get  the 
animal  in,  treat  it  and  reunite  it 
with  the  owner.  Realistically, 
many  of  these  animals  may 
never  hook  up  with  their  own- 
ers. And  towards  the  end  of  our 
stay,  owners  were  surrendering 
their  animals.  They  had  lost 
everything  and  just  couldn’t 
care  for  them  anymore. 

“The  magnitude  of  this  was  a 
wake-up  call.  No  one  anticipated 
how  big  this  would  be,”  she  said. 
“People  have  realized  they  have 
to  co-ordinate  the  human  and 
animal  relief.” 


President  Shares  Student  Experience 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
our  president  looked  like  before,” 
said  Jason  Rosenberg,  18,  watch- 
ing as  Naylor  shook  hands  with 
Collins  at  the  end  of  class.  “It’s 
kind  of  nice  that  he  came  by. 
Usually  people  don’t  think  about 
undergraduates . ” 

Sutha  Sathananthan,  20,  agreed 
that  Naylor’s  visit  was  a welcome 
one.  “He  cares,  that’s  why  he 


showed  up,  right?” 

At  the  Mississauga  and 
Scarborough  campuses  professors 
such  as  Tracy  Rogers  — who 
teaches  a fourth-year  forensic 
anthropology  course  at  UTM  — 
were  also  pleased  to  have  Naylor 
visiting  their  classes.  “I  think  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  get  a sense  of  the  stu- 
dent experience  at  UTM,”  Rogers 
said.  “It’s  important  to  come  out 


to  the  satellite  campuses  because 
the  atmosphere,  the  size  of  classes 
and  the  facilities  are  different." 

Rogers  said  that  her  students 
seemed  surprised  by  Naylor’s  visit 
but  took  it  in  stride.  “They 
responded  to  questions  as  if  he 
weren’t  there,”  Rogers  said.  “And  1 
know  they’re  curious  to  see  what 
will  come  of  this  visit.” 

If  first  impressions  are  every- 
thing, Naylor  seems  to  have  started 
off  on  the  right  foot.  “I  think  it’s 
extraordinary,”  Collins  said  after 
the  visit.  “It  shows  a real  commit- 
ment to  undergraduate  teaching 
to  spend  such  a significant 
amount  of  time  in  classrooms  the 
first  full  week  in  office. 

“He’s  doing  what  a good  leader 
should  — learning  what’s  going 
on  within  the  organization.” 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our  clientele 
the  speed,  reliability  and  choices  needed  in  today's  digital  world. 


DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOLUTIONS 

CREATE^PRINT^ DELIVER 

Creative  Design,  Layout  and  Photography 
for  both  Print  and  Multimedia 
Offset  Printing 

Customized  Courseware  Solutions 
Digital  Print  On  Demand  - B/W  & Colour 
Large  Format  Printing 
Scanning  and  Data  Archiving 
File  Imaging  and  Document  Customization 
Variable  Data  Printing 
E-Paper  Solutions 
Distributed  Network  Printing 
Complete  Outsourcing  and  Facilities  Management 
for  Print  and  Mail 

Project  Management  and  Consultation 

416.640.5333  www.utpprint.com 


245  COLLEGE  STREET  ► 100  ST.  GEORGE  STREET,  ROOM  516  ► 5201  DUFFERIN  STREET 
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Law  Students  Win  Moot  Championship 

Third-year  pair  heats  out  12  other  Commonwealth  teams  in  courtroom  competition 

By  Elizabeth  Raymer 


TWO  THIRD-YEAR  U OF  T LAW  STUDENTS  TOOK 
first  place  in  the  2005  Commonwealth 
Moot  Championship,  an  international  com- 
petition held  in  London,  England,  as  part  of 
the  Commonwealth  Law  Conference. 

The  win  “was  extremely  exciting,  and 
unexpected,”  said  Mark  Elton,  who  took  the 
prize  with  classmate  Yousuf  Aftab.  Aftab  also 
won  for  best  oralist,  or  best  presenter. 

From  Sept.  11  to  15,  13  teams  from  across 
the  Commonwealth  — including  Canada, 
the  U.K.  and  countries  throughout  Asia  and 
Africa  — competed  against  each  other  in 
mock  court-of-appeal  legal  cases.  Started  in 
Hong  Kong  in  1983,  the  competition  is  held 
every  three  years. 

In  moot  courts,  law  students  argue  cases 
before  panels  of  judges  and  success  requires 
excellence  in  legal  writing  and  oral  persua- 
sion, said  Professor  Brian  Langille,  interim 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  U of  T’s  law 
students  participate  in  a mooting  program  and 
some  go  on  to  compete  in  regional,  national  and 
international  mooting  competitions. 

“We  have  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  the  past  and 
this  victory  carries  on  in  a rich  tradition  of  excellence,  not 
only  in  legal  ideas  but  in  the  art  of  advocacy,”  he  said. 

To  argue  their  case  before  the  judges,  Aftab  and  Elton 
invented  a country,  Thainam,  a place  where  two  Canadians 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  drug  smuggling.  The 
students  were  required  to  argue  both  sides  of  their  own 
case:  that  the  Canadian  government  should  intervene, 


Mark  Elton 

and  that  it  shouldn’t. 

“The  win  was  a surprise,”  as  was  the  recognition  on  the 
return  home,  Elton  said.  “1  was  proud  to  represent 
Canada.” 

“Winning  a competition  with  teams  of  such  high  calibre 
was  great,”  Aftab  noted.  “To  compete  against  some  of  the 
worlds  best  student  advocates  and  succeed  is  extremely 
rewarding.” 

This  was  not  the  pair’s  first  moot-court  win;  in  the 
spring,  Aftab  and  Elton  formed  half  of  a team  that  won  the 


Gale  Moot,  one  of  the  oldest  national 
moots.  It  was  there  that  the  students 
learned  the  winners  would  go  on  to  the 
Commonwealth  Moot  Championship. 
Their  coaches,  U of  T law  graduates 
Sidney  McLean  and  Ellen  Snow,  chose 
Aftab  and  Elton  to  take  part,  with  Amy 
Salyzyn  as  the  reserve. 

The  students  were  sponsored  by  Toronto 
law  firm  Fraser  Milner  Casgrain  LLP  and 
the  Faculty  of  Law.  Their  victory  means 
U of  T will  be  the  keeper  of  a championship 
plaque  until  the  next  Commonwealth  Moot 
Championship  in  Kenya. 

Back  in  Toronto,  Elton  is  focusing  on 
human  rights  law,  indigenous  law  and  liti- 
gation, among  other  practice  areas,  while 
Aftab  is  beginning  an  exchange  semester  in 
Paris,  France,  taking  philosophy  of  law  and 
international  law  courses  at  the  Sorbonne. 

After  graduation,  Elton  will  be  articling 
at  Fraser  Milner  Casgrain  LLP,  where  he 
has  worked  for  the  past  two  summers  and  said  he  is  lean- 
ing towards  a career  in  litigation.  Aftab  will  clerk  next  year 
for  Justice  Rosalie  Abella  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
and  then  plans  to  return  to  the  New  York  law  firm  where 
he  worked  last  summer. 

Both  students  say  their  winning  performance  in  England 
was  their  swan  song  to  moot  courts. 

“Better  to  go  out  on  top,”  quipped  Elton,  while  Aftab 
added  that  though  he’s  hanging  up  his  gloves,  he  hopes 
“soon  to  be  arguing  issues  in  courts  that  are  not  moot.” 


Online  Counselling  Comes  of  Age 


By  Elaine  Smith 

There’s  a revolution  happening 
in  the  field  of  social  work  but 
it’s  computers,  not  rifles,  that  are 
the  weapons  of  choice. 

People  are  flocking  in  droves  to 
online  counselling  and  teens  are 
among  the  most  avid  consumers. 

“To  me,  it’s  one  of  the  most 
exciting  things  happening  in  our 
field,”  said  Professor  James 
Barber,  dean  of  social  work. 
“We’re  just  trying  to  get  our 
heads  around  the  shift  that’s 
happening.” 

Nowhere  is  the  trend  more 
noticeable  than  at  Kids  Help 
Phone,  the  Canada-wide  coun- 
selling and  referral  service  for 
youth  and  their  parents.  When  it 


began  offering  assistance  in  1986, 
counselling  was  done  solely  by 
phone.  Youngsters  called  a 1-800 
number  and  were  assured  of 
anonymity  as  they  unburdened 
themselves  to  a trained  counsel- 
lor. In  2002,  Kids  Help  Phone 
introduced  a web-based  coun- 
selling service  called  Ask  a 
Counsellor,  allowing  youths  to 
express  their  thoughts  and  to  ask 
for  input  24  hours  a day.  During 
the  past  year,  the  number  of  teens 
accessing  the  online  service  has 
exploded. 

Victor  Montgomery,  a PhD  can- 
didate at  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work,  is  exploring  this  exponen- 
tial growth  as  part  of  his  doctoral 
thesis.  He  found  that  the  website 
service  had  76  postings  in  March 


2004;  by  February  2005,  the 
monthly  postings  numbered 
2,267,  an  increase  of  almost 
3,000  per  cent.  During  the  12- 
month  period,  about  7,500 
youths  accessed  the  site  seeking 
help  or  sharing  experiences;  they 
posted  18,265  messages  during 
that  one -year  period. 

In  analysing  the  data, 
Montgomery  found  that  the  post- 
ings were  made  largely  by  youth 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  25, 
with  15-year-olds  the  largest  user 
group.  Females  outnumbered 
males  by  about  four  to  one. 

“A  lot  of  young  people  say  they 
prefer  the  computer  to  the 
phone,”  Montgomery  said.  “They 
don’t  feel  the  pressure  of  someone 
prompting  them.  They’re  more 


comfortable  in  a cyber  environ- 
ment and  will  tell  you  more  of 
their  secrets  and  things  they  can’t 
share  with  friends  and  parents.” 
Barber  said  online  postings 
reach  a wider  audience  than  a 
one-on-one  phone  conversation 
between  counsellor  and  client. 
Once  a posting  is  submitted, 
counsellors  remove  all  references 
that  might  identify  the  writer, 
then  make  both  the  posting  and 
counsellor’s  response  available  to 
anyone  surfing  the  website. 

“Now,  for  every  kid  who  writes, 
there  are  600  who  witness  the 
posting  and  presumably  learn 
something,”  he  said.  “Clearly,  it’s 
expanding  the  scope  and  reach  of 
the  interaction.” 

It’s  a phenomenon  that  Barber 


said  will  revolutionize  the  practice 
of  social  work.  “I  don’t  want  to 
couch  it  in  terms  of  good  or  bad,” 
he  said.  “It’s  just  inevitable  and  we 
need  to  find  ways  to  respond  to  it. 
There’s  no  theory  to  guide  us;  it’s 
all  inductive  work.  Like  any 
branch  of  science,  we’ll  gather 
data  and  make  hypotheses.  The 
endgame  for  us  is  to  be  able  to 
translate  what  we  learn  into 
programs  and  interventions.” 
However,  Montgomery  cau- 
tioned against  ignoring  traditional 
forms  of  communication  and 
relevant  interventions.  “Not  every 
problem  lends  itself  to  online 
counselling,”  he  said.  “Some 
problems  are  more  workable  than 
others,  although  it  does  extend 
our  reach  to  a lot  of  other  people.” 


2005  J.  TUZO  WILSON  LECTURE 

FEMALE 

Glaciological  Evidence  of  Abrupt 

VOLUNTEERS 

NEEDED 

Tropical  Climate  Change:  Past  and  Present 

You  are  invited  to  participate 

Professor  Lonnie  G.  Thompson 

in  a research  study  using 
tight  to  assess  the  breast  at 

DISTINGUISHED  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR  OF  GEOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and 
University  Health  Network  if 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

you  are; 

Monday,  November  14,  2005,  8:00  p.m. 

1)  Aged  18-21  years 
and  have  never 

been  pregnant. 

ISABEL  BADER  THEATRE  AT  VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

or 

2)  Aged  31-40  years. 

(93  Charles  Street  West,  East  Exit  - Museum  Subway) 

One  session  lasting  approx. 

one  hour  is  required. 

Free  Lecture,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Toronto 

If  interested,  please  contact 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced  Resea  rch  www.ciar.ca 

Jody  Wong  at  (416)  586-4800 

Refreshments  Afterwards  For  Information  Call  416-978-5175  Physics 

ext.  8119  for  more 
information. 
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PASCALPAQUETTE 


UofT  STAFF  & FACULTY 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 
HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT 

United  Foot  Clinic 

FROM  CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 

170  St.  George  St.  #630 

ORTHOTICS  SHOES: 

(Medical  Arts  Building) 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotics  footwear 

1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705 
(Don  Mills/York  Mills) 

may  be  100%  covered  under  the  UofT  Green  Shield 
health  plan. 

To  arrange  your  FREE  consultation  and  foot  analysis, 
call  US  at  416-441-9742 

Tel  416-441-9742 
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University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 

Job  Opportunity 

Executive  Director 


This  is  an  initial  one  year  contract  position  with  the  possibility  of  reappointment  to  a continuing  position. 

The  Executive  Director  reports  to  the  President,  who  is  elected  by  the  membership.  The  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  Association  promotes  the  welfare  of  current  and  retired  faculty  and  librarians  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  supports  the  advancement  of  education  and  research  in  Canadian  universities. 

Duties: 

To  further  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Association. 

To  provide  strategic  planning  for  the  Association  in  the  areas  of  finance,  organizational  development,  public 
relations,  member  services  and  membership  growth. 

To  take  a lead  role  in  drafting  appropriate  policy  recommendations  lor  consideration  by  the  Council. 

To  assist  and  advise  the  elected  officers  in  their  tasks,  such  as  grievance  matters  and  salary  negotiations. 

To  oversee  communications  with  the  membership,  via  the  Newsletter,  web  site  and  emails. 

To  strengthen  the  Association’s  presence  within  the  University  and  its  campuses  and  develop  relationships  with 
other  local,  provincial  and  national  associations  and  bodies  that  pursue  similar  objectives. 

Qualifications:  The  candidate  must  be  comfortable  in  a postsecondary  environment.  The  successful  candidate 
will  be  a dynamic  individual  who  has  demonstrated  personal  initiative  and  superb  organizational  skills.  He/she 
must  have  the  ability  to  work  independently  as  well  as  on  a team,  have  prior  managerial  experience  and  the  tal- 
ent to  supervise  others  effectively.  Postgraduate  degree  in  Law  or  Labour  Relations,  or  equivalent  combination 
of  education  and  experience,  an  asset. 

Contact:  Interested  applicants  should  submit  a resume  with  cover  letter  by  October  25,  2005  via  email  to 
faculty@utfa.org  or  via  post  to  The  Search  Committee,  UTFA,  720  Spadina  Ave.  Suite  419,  Toronto,  ON, 
M5S  2T9.  Interested  applicants  are  invited  to  review  the  www.utfa.org  website.  No  telephone  inquiries  please. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
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University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 
Job  Opportunity 

Business  Officer 

Hiring  Range:  861,615  -$  77,019  Broadband  Salary  Range:  861,615  - 895,912 

Reporting  to  the  Executive  Director,  the  Business  Officer  acts  as  administrator  and  financial  manager  of  the 
Faculty  Association  office.  This  supervisory  position  ensures  that  the  day-to-day  administrative  operations  of 
the  Faculty  Association  provide  high-quality  services  to  executive  members,  council  members,  and  faculty 
members  both  current  and  retired.  The  Business  Officer  will  work  with  the  President  and  Executive  Director 
on  long-range  planning  for  staffing  needs  and  resource  allocation.  The  incumbent  is  responsible  for  the  cieation 
and  implementation  of  personnel  practices  and  structures  that  are  compliant  with  a collective  agreement. 

Minimum  Qualifications 

Education:  Post-secondary  degree  and/or  formal  business  and  accounting  training  or  an  equivalent 
combination  of  education  and  work  experience  in  the  areas  of  human  resource  and  financial  management. 

Experience:  Several  years  of  experience  in  administrative,  financial  and  human  resource  management. 
Labour  relations  background  an  asset. 

Skills:  Excellent  computer  skills  including  use  of  MS  Office,  Access  or  other  data  base  management. 

Experience  with  accounting  software  is  an  asset. 

Other:  Excellent  communication  (oral  and  written),  interpersonal,  organizational,  negotiation,  and 

decision-making  skills.  Tact,  good  judgment,  flexibility,  and  initiative. 

Contact:  Interested  applicants  should  submit  a resume  with  cover  letter  by  October  25,  2005  via  email  to 

faculty@  utfa.org  or  via  post  to  The  Search  Committee,  UTFA,  720  Spadina  Ave.  Suite  419,  Toronto,  ON, 
M5S  2T9.  Interested  applicants  are  invited  to  review  the  www.utfa.org  website.  No  telephone  inquiries 
please. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 


Faculty  Housing  Program  University  ofToronto 

.-  K T . , , Real  Estate  Department 

tor  New  Faculty 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  Sc,  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 


www.librarv.utoronto.ca/newcomers/ 


UNIVERSITY  ef  TORONTO 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ITALIAN  STUDIES 

Gramsci 


Materialism  and  Culture 

An  international  symposium  co-sponsored  by 
Istituto  Italiano  di  Cultura  ofToronto 
INCA  Canada 
Trentagiorni 

Department  of  French,  German  and  Italian,  U ofT  at  Mississauga 
Emilio  Goggio  Chair  in  Italian  Studies 


October  13-15,  2005 

For  information,  please  call  416-926-2345 
or  visit  www.utoronto.ca/italian 


2005  Stubbs  Lecture 

Pierre  B riant 

Chaire  d'histoire  et  civilisation 

du  monde  achemenide  et  de  I'empire  d'Alexandre 

College  de  France 

Monday,  17  October 

Alexander  the  Great  and 
the  Enlightenment: 

William  Robertson  (1721-1793), 
the  Empire  and  the  road  to  India 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140, 

University  College 
15  King's  College  Circle, 

University  ofToronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and 
the  public  are  cordially  invited 
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STEVE  BEHAL 


Learning  Curve 

Medical  anthropology  students  fight  HIV/AIDS 

Bv  Michah  Rynor 


University  Professor  Richard  Lee  (left).  Professor  Scholastika  lipinge,  U of  T student  Ayaana  Jean- 
Baptiste  and  Professor  Barnabas  Otaala. 


SINCE  THE  1980S  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE  WORLDWIDE 
have  been  exposed  to  HIV/AIDS,  the  devastating 
virus  that  attacks  the  immune  system;  many  have 
succumbed.  Nowhere  has  the  impact  been  harsher 
than  on  the  African  continent. 

This  September,  U of  T students,  faculty  and  staff 
learned  about  this  devastation  from  two  of  Africa’s 
most  distinguished  researchers  and  educators  in  the 
field  of  HIV/AIDS.  Professor  Barnabas  Otaala  and  Dr. 
Scholastika  lipinge  spent  a week  on  the  St.  George 
campus  describing  the  situation  in  Africa. 

Their  names  are  already  familiar  to  U of  T’s  med- 
ical anthropology  students;  the  students  get  to  see 
the  results  of  the  pair’s  work  first-hand  through  the 
University  of  Toronto/University  of  Namibia  joint 
training  initiative.  Social  and  Cultural  Aspects  of 
HIV/AIDS,  a program  run  by  University  Professor 
Richard  Lee  of  anthropology  and  the  Centre  for 
International  Health,  has  involved  more  than  100 
Canadian  and  Namibian  students  since  1996. 

In  2005  Lee  took  eight  students  to  Namibia,  an 
African  country  with  a population  of  two  million. 
The  next  trip  is  slated  for  June  2006. 

Once  in  Namibia,  Lee’s  students  sit  down  with 
Namibian  counterparts  and  design  a project  involv- 
ing medical  anthropology,  such  as  a recent  study  that 
looked  into  the  causes  and  levels  of  burnout  in 
nurses  who  care  for  AIDS  patients.  After  agreeing  on 
a mutual  project,  the  Namibian  students  suggest  a 
hospital,  clinic  or  community  organization 


where  they  can  do  their  research. 

“Our  students  and  their  Namibian  partners,  who 
are  also  university  students,  work  together  for  a 
four-  to  six-week  period,”  Lee  says.  “It’s  very  much  a 
two-way  learning  street." 

The  popular  program  is  funded  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science’s  399Y  program  and  the 
Department  of  Anthropology.  Lee  says  he  gets  five 
applications  for  every  such  position  offered. 

“I  visualize  these  students  as  advocates,”  he  says. 
“They  are  bringing  their  youthful  energies  to  situa- 
tions that  most  Canadian  students  would  never 
encounter.  They  go  into  communities  where  20  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  HIV  positive.  They  visit 
home-care  services,  orphanages  where  street  chil- 
dren whose  parents  have  died  of  AIDS  are  cared  for 
and  hospitals  that  treat  the  sick  and  the  dying.” 

And  for  those  students  who  do  not  go  abroad, 
being  able  to  interface  with  such  renowned 
researchers  is  an  education  in  itself.  Otaala,  AIDS  co- 
ordinator at  the  University  of  Namibia,  has  been 
instrumental  in  HIV/AIDS  prevention,  education  and 
policy  issues  since  1990.  lipinge  is  a pioneer  in 
developing  curriculum  tackling  the  crisis  in  schools 
and  universities. 

“I’ve  taken  six  cohorts  of  students  as  interns  and 
everyone  comes  back  with  a tremendous  enrichment 
because  of  their  experiences  and  many  have  gone  on 
to  graduate  work  or  medical  school  as  a result  and 
become  committed  to  international  health,”  Lee  says. 


Oral  Health  Research  Comes  of  Age 


By  Elaine  Smith 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  HAS  LONG 
relied  on  mouse  models  but  at 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  it’s  mouth 
models  that  offer  insights  into 
disease. 

“The  oral  cavity  has  a lot  of  the 
physiological  systems  that  are 
emulated  elsewhere,”  said 
Professor  Paul  Santerre,  the  fac- 
ulty’s associate  dean  (research). 
“And  you  can  get  into  the  mouth 
easily  to  study  the  systems 
without  opening  people  up.” 
Research  into  subjects  such  as 
inflammation,  bone  material  and 
biofilms  is  common  currency 
these  days  at  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry  and  the  findings  have 
applications  far  beyond  the  dental 
world.  Professor  Christopher 
McCulloch,  for  instance,  looks  at 
the  effects  of  inflammation  on  gum 
tissue  but  the  process  of  inflamma- 
tion and  degradation  also  offers 


insights  into  heart  disease. 

It’s  a far  cry  from  the  type  of 
research  done  by  U of  T dentistry 
professors  50  years  ago.  If  you 
turned  the  clock  back,  dental 
research  was  all  about  restoring 
teeth,  said  Professor  David  Mock, 
dean  of  the  faculty.  “What  has 
changed?  Oral  health  research 
grew  up  and  expanded  its  scope 
beyond  the  immediate.” 

The  shift  began  under  Professor 
Emeritus  Gordon  Nikiforuk,  a 
long-time  member  of  the  preven- 
tive dentistry  department  who 
served  as  dean  from  1970  to 
1977.  He  recruited  a core 
group  of  clinician-scientists  and 
scientists  and  a trend  was  born, 
“That’s  where  the  future  was  and 
he  knew  it,”  Mock  said.  “He  was  a 
pediatric  dentist  who  went  to  do 
graduate  work  at  UCLA  and  came 
back  with  a broader  vision.  Other 
people  built  on  that  vision  and 
once  top-quality  scientists  were 


here  doing  top-quality  research, 
they  attracted  people  from  other 
faculties  as  collaborators.” 

Today,  U of  T dentistry  profes- 
sors are  sought  by  their  peers  for 
collaborative  research.  Research 
projects  that  absorb  their  time 
these  days  include  tissue  regener- 
ation, water  fluoridation  and 
population  health. 

“Our  faculty  has  integrated 
itself  well  with  the  other  faculties 
on  campus  and  we  have  a number 
of  professors  who  are  cross- 
appointed  to  engineering  and 
medicine,”  said  Santerre,  who  also 
heads  the  faculty’s  Dental 
Research  Institute. 

In  fact,  the  faculty’s  emphasis 
on  research  is  unique  among 
Canadian  dental  schools.  “We’ve 
made  a conscious  decision  to  inte- 
grate research  into  the  curriculum 
at  all  levels,”  Mock  said.  “Our 
undergraduates  are  seeing  and 
hearing  cutting-edge  science.” 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 


12”  RoverBook  $J77f>.()0 

12J  , 1.5Ghz,  515M b,  60Gb,  (.  ombo,mini- 
DYI  out,  Xvid.Go5500  64Mb, Enet,  50k, 
Airport  X,BT 

12 ” RoverBook  $ 1899.00 

i ll"  UGliz,  51  A\ib,  80(tb,  SuperDrive, 
mini-DVI  out,  Nvid,Go5500  64Mb, Enet, 
50k,  Airport  X,BT 

1 5”]>over  Book  $2248. 00 

15. 5*  l.SGhz,  51553b.  80Gb,  Combo  drive, 
A l l Radeon  9700  0451b,  Backlit  Keybd., 
Gigabit  baud,  Pi  rewire  400  A 800,  Airport 
Extr.,i)uaJ  Monitor,  DA  I & 8- video  out, 
Bluetooth,  Cardbus  slot 
15  1 Mwer  Book  $5000.00 

15.5”,  J.O/Gliz,  515M1),  80Gb,  SI),  ATI 
Radeon  9700  04Mb,  Gigabit  Knot, Backlit 
Keybd.,  Pi  rewire  400  A 800,  Airport  I)  VI 
A S- video  out,  Bluetooth 


Adobe  Acrobat  TO  Professional  - Pita* 
Seminar  at  P of  T Presented  by:  Product 
Experts  from  Adobe  and 
The  l Adversity  of  Toronto  ( bmputer  Shop 
Join  us  for  a free  Seminar  on  Wednesday 
October  15  at  9:30am  to  learn  what 
Acrobat  7.0  Professional  can  do  to  improve 
the  way  you  work. 

In  this  90  minute  Seminar,  you'll  learn 
how  Acrobat  TO  Professional  helps  yon 
gain  control  over  curriculum  development 
and  research,  simplify  administrative 
processes,  and  finish  work  faster. 
Refreshment  from  9:00am,  join  us  for  a 
meet  and  greet  from  9-9:30  Wednesday, 
October  15,  5005  9:30am 
I oration:  Faculty  ( Sub  upper  dining  room, 
41  NVilieocks  Street- 
Presenter: 

Ali  llama  login 

Evangelist  for  Acrobat  in  Education 
Adobe  Systems  Incorporated 

Please  IIS  VP  to, 

Renata  Rosiek  - 410-640.5811 


renata(«)xmnpuseomputershop,eom 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
H|g  Tel:  (416)640-5810  Fax:(416)640-5847  computer 
W saies@campuscomputershop.com  shop 

iteesfef  Hrs;  Mon.-Fri.  9-6,  Sat.  10-5,  Sun.  12-5 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.campuscomputershop.com 

AS  pssdscis  ata  subject  to  awsaas^ty.  Priesr=g  va SS  &r  mentis  cf  fee  3C8Sen&  communay  o?rly. 

Price  sysksbiMty  sss  %&f. Kt  to  changs  str& cut  fioSes 
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Ricoh  Canada  Inc, 


>copiers  at 
ince  1997. 


^awm&ce  ^m^>. 

/ HEALTHCARE  CONSULTANTS 

GERIATRIC  CARE  MANAGEMENT 


We  help  the  family  navigate  its  way  through  the  changing 
healthcare  needs  of  the  elderly.  Services  included:  homecare, 
facility  placement,  advocacy,  counselling  & support.  . 


Tel:  416-362-9176  Fax:  416-362-3035  Cell:  416-219-5290'  e-mail:  careable@sympatico.ca 


Reach  a circulation  of  14,500  on 
3 campuses  and  9 leaching  hospitals. 
Place  your 

DISPLAY 

advertisements  in  The  Bulletin 
For  details  and  deadlines, 
please  call  416-978-21 06 


Print,  copy 
and  scan  in 
colour,  without 
the  cost. 


Was  Einstein  Right? 


Wednesday,  October  19 
7:30  pm 

Clifford  M.  Will 

Professor  of  Physics 
Washington  University 


How  has  general  relativity,  the  most  celebrated  scientific  theory 
of  the  20rh  century  held  up  under  the  scrutiny  of  planetary 
probes,  radio  telescopes,  and  atomic  docks?  After  100  years, 
was  Einstein  right? 


Clifford  Martin  Will  was  born  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  He  has 
published  over  160  scientific  articles  or  abstracts  and  two  books, 
including  one  entitled  Was  Einstein  Right?. 

Music  prior  to  the  lecture  will  be  provided  by  The  Borealis 
String  Quartet.  Selections  will  include  "Water  to  Ice",  a 
specially  commissioned  musical  composition  written  by 
Aaron  Hryciw,  a Ph.D.  student  at  the  rjOTnn  f. 
University  of  Alberta,  in  recognition  of  is  jOjT(2Cll£S 

2005  as  the  World  Year  of  Physics.  string  quartet 


This  event  is  tailored  for  the  genera!  public.  No  scientific  or 
mathematical  knowledge  is  necessary  or  assumed. 


Auditorium,  Room  161/2 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 

252  Bloor  Street  West 


Free  Admission 

Visit  www.physics.utoronto.ca  or  call 
(416)  978-7135  or  more  information. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Physics 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  ^l^gfr 

University  of  Toronto 


While  you  were  gone,  a few  things  happened 

After  25  years  of  being  your  preferred  hotel, 
we  wanted  to  make  sure  we  met  your  expectations 
for  the  next  25  years. 

So  we  changed  and  are  now  part  of  the  world's  leading 
hotel  chain,  where  the  best  surprise  is  no  surprise! 


We  changed  our  rooms  and  we  now  offer  free 


hi-speed  Internet,  new  beds  and  furnishings  in  all  of  our  rooms,  more  non-smoking  floor  options  and  an  enhanced 
Executive  Floor  with  King-sized  bed,  work  desk  and  mini-fridge. 


We  changed  throughout  the  hotel,  from  our  updated  lobby  to  our  refreshing  hallways,  to  our  commitment 
to  memorable  service. 


We  changed  because  your  clients  are  our  guests. 

The  Holiday  Ion  Toronto  Midtown  | Ne wly  improved 

Same  location.  Same  great  rates. 

Reservations:  416-968-0010  or  cn312res@whg.com 

Groups  (6  or  more  rooms):  Sonia  Waite  at  416-968-0010  ext  1520 

or  sonia.waite@whg.com 

280  Bloor  Street  West  Toronto,  On  M5S  1V8 

www.holiday-inn.com/torontomidtown 
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Lecturers  Vie  for  Top  Honours 

U of  T profs  finalists  in  TVO  competition 


By  Michah  Rynor 

AS  THE  TVO  WEBSITE  SAYS,  “THE 
race  tightens.”  The  competi- 
tion to  find  Ontario’s  best  university 
lecturer  is  now  down  to  10 
finalists,  and  two  — University 
Professor  Michael  Collins  of 
civil  engineering  and  Megumi 
Harada,  a post-doctoral  fellow  in 
mathematics  — are  from  U of  T. 

In  the  fall,  the  TVO  lectures  pro- 
gram Big  Ideas  initiated  the  first  of 
what  will  be  an  annual  search  for 
Ontario’s  best  lecturers.  A three- 
judge  panel  created  a shortlist  of 
30  professors  from  258  nomina- 
tions by  359  students  and  faculty 
members  across  Ontario  and  10 
U of  T professors  made  the  cut. 

The  top  30  provided  a taped 
lecture  and  bio  after  agreeing  to 
the  competition.  The  lectures 
were  evaluated  by  a prestigious 
three-person  jury  made  up  of 
Bronwyn  Drainie,  editor  of  The 
Literary  Review  of  Canada,  Robert 
Fulford,  journalist  and  author, 
and  playwright  and  actor  Andrew 
Moodie,  and  the  list  was  cut  to  10 
finalists. 

The  finalists  are  being  profiled 
in  pairs  over  a five -week  period. 
The  top  10  are  lecturing  before  a 
live  audience  and  viewers  will  be 
able  to  register  a vote  following 
each  competition  via  TVO’s  web- 
site at  tvo.org/bigideas  or  by  tele- 
phone at  1-866-281-3536. 


Viewers  will  be  asked  to  grade 
each  lecturer  on  clarity  and  coher- 
ence, energy  and  performance  and 
confidence  and  authority,  assign- 
ing marks  from  zero  to  100.  Voters 
must  cast  ballots  between  2:55  p.m. 
on  the  day  of  each  lecture  and 
noon  the  following  Monday.  The 
lecturer  who  receives  the  highest 
average  score  will  receive  a 
$10,000  scholarship  for  her  or  his 
university,  sponsored  by  TD 
Meloche  Monnex  Insurance. 

Collins  kicked  off  the  series  Oct. 
8,  along  with  Professor  Warren 
Thorngate  of  Carleton  University. 

Standing  in  the  wings,  so  to 
speak,  is  U of  T’s  other  hopeful, 
Harada,  who  is  paired  with 
Professor  Michael  Persinger  of 
Laurentian’s  psychology  depart- 
ment Oct.  29. 

“I’m  surprised  and  pleased,” 
said  Harada,  who  added  she  isn’t 
nervous  in  the  least  as  her  moment 
in  the  spotlight  draws  closer. 

“It’s  satisfying  to  know  that  at 
least  some  of  my  students  appreciate 
the  energy  that  I put  into  creating 
a friendly,  conversational  environ- 
ment. In  particular,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  a large  number  of 
my  former  women  students  come 
to  my  recent  public  lecture.  Having 
female  role  models  in  science  and 
mathematics  was  hugely  important 
to  me  as  an  undergraduate.” 

The  competition,  which  saw 
U of  T garner  a third  of  the  names 


on  the  shortlist,  is  TVO’s  way  of 
knowing  “which  lecturers  are  able 
to  open  and  engage  students 
because  they  inspire  and  because 
they  are  memorable  as  great  per- 
formers,” according  to  its  website. 

Collins  admitted  that  he  was 
“somewhat  nervous”  when  giving 
the  initial  videotaped  lecture  that 
earned  him  a berth  on  the  list.  “I 
am  not  used  to  lecturing  with  two 
big  cameras  staring  at  me,”  he  said. 
“However,  one  needs  the  adrenalin 
running  to  give  a good  lecture  so  I 
hope  it  did  not  detract  from  my 
performance. 

“I  first  saw  the  list  when  it  had 
been  cut  down  to  about  100  and 
was  impressed  by  the  range  of  sub- 
jects and  I recognized  quite  a few 
of  the  names,”  added  Collins.  “At 
that  stage  I did  not  think  I had 
more  than  a 10  per  cent  chance  of 
making  the  final  10  so  I was  very 
pleased  and  somewhat  humbled  to 
be  given  the  chance  to  have  my 
lecture  televised.” 

Along  with  U of  T,  the  top  10 
professors  represent  the  universi- 
ties of  York,  Waterloo,  Carlton, 
Laurentian  and  Ryerson. 

“What’s  especially  interesting  is 
that  we  have  a mathematician,  a 
civil  engineer  and  a physicist  who 
are  not  in  the  social  sciences  but  in 
the  so-called  harder  sciences  who 
can  speak  to  a wider  audience,” 
said  Wodek  Szemberg,  the  Big 
Ideas  producer. 


AT  LARGE 


NEW  GRANTS  TO  HELP  STUDENTS 

Ontario  is  the  latest  province  to  sign  on  to  a four-year,  $200- 
million  research  project  set  up  by  the  Canada  Millennium 
Scholarship  Foundation  to  look  at  ways  to  help  low-income 
Canadians  pursue  post-secondary  education.  As  part  of  the  agree- 
ment worked  out  between  the  province  and  the  foundation,  about 
16,000  first-year  college  and  university  students  from  low-income 
families  will  receive  grants  of  up  to  $3,000  for  their  education  start- 
ing this  fall.  Combined  with  the  new  Canada  Access  grants  unveiled 
in  the  2004  federal  budget,  Ontario  students  could  receive  as  much 
as  $6,000  towards  their  first  year  of  study. 

GAY  PRESIDENT  LEADS  HAMPSHIRE 

Harvard-educated  Ralph  Hexter,  a 52-year-old  classics  scholar  and  a 
former  arts  and  humanities  dean  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  took  the  reins  of  Hampshire  College  in  September  as  one  of 
the  first  openly  gay  college  presidents  in  the  U.S.  “The  lavender 
ceiling  is  gradually  being  shattered,”  he  said. 

ZIMBABWE  DETAINS  UNIVERSITY  HEAD 

Hilda  Marima  Matarira,  vice-chancellor  of  Great  Zimbabwe 
University,  was  arrested  this  month  after  police  claimed  she  was  in 
possession  of  stolen  goods.  However,  she  believes  the  arrest  is  politi- 
cally motivated  after  she  openly  endorsed  a rival  of  the  country’s 
authoritarian  ruler  Robert  Mugabe.  The  goods  allegedly  stolen 
include  four  vehicles,  40  computers  and  a number  of  textbooks. 
“This  issue  is  political  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  work  at  the 
university,”  stated  Matarira. 

Compiled  by  Michah  Rynor 

Sources:  University  Affairs,  OUT  magazine,  Chronicle  of  Higher  Educahon 


THE  GAIRDNER  FOUNDATION 

IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  CANADIAN  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH  RESEARCH 

5TH  ANNUAL  GAIRDNER  PUBLIC  LECTURE 

Dr.  Jeffrey  M.  Friedman 
“ WHY  ARE  WE  OBESE?  ” 

MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES 
Ann  Medina 

DISCUSSANTS 

Dr.  BERNARD  ZlNMAN:  Prolessor  of  Medicine,  Sam  & Judy  Fencer  Chair  in  Diabetes,  Director, 

Leadership  Sinai  Centre  for  Diabetes 

Dr.  DlANE  T.  Finegood:  Scientific  Director,  Canadian  Institutes  of  Health  Research 

Mr.  Giles  Gherson:  Editor,  The  Toronto  Star 


MaRS  Centre 

101  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Tuesday,  October  25,  2005 

7:30  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  For  more  information,  please  go  to  www.gairdner.org  & www.marsdd.com 
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THE  GAIRDNER 
FOUNDATION  LECTURES 


The  Gairdner  Foundation  Lectures 

In  Partnership  With  The  Canadian  Institutes  of  Health  Research  — Minds  That  Matter 

2005  International  Symposium 

Thursday,  October  27,  2005  9:00  a.m.  — 3:30  p.m. 

MacLeod  Auditorium , Medical  Sciences  Building 

Open  Seating 


2005  GAIRDNER  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDEES  LECTURE 


MORNING  SESSION 

9:00  a.m.  WELCOME  AND  OPENING 

Dr.  John  H.  Dirks,  President 
The  Gairdner  Foundation 
Dr.  Alan  Bernstein,  President, 

Canadian  Institutes  of  Health  Research, 
Ottawa,  ON. 

Dr.  Catharine  Whiteside,  Interim 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Toronto 


Speaker:  Dr.  Douglas  Coleman,  Gairdner  2005, 

Jackson  Laboratories,  Bar  Harbor, 
Main,  USA 

“Mouse  Mutants  & the  Discovery  of 
Leptin” 

11:15  a.m. 

Introduction:  Dr.  Bernard  Zinman,  Senior  Investigator, 
Epidemiology  & Biostatistics,  Professor, 
Department  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Toronto 


9:15  a.m. 

Speaker: 

Chair: 

Dr.  Catharine  Whiteside,  Interim 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Toronto 

Introduction: 

Dr.  David  Colman,  Director,  Montreal 
Neurological  Institute,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  CA 

Dr.  Jeffrey  M.  Friedman,  Gairdner 
2005,  Investigator,  Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Institute,  Marilyn  M. 
Simpson  Professor,  The  Rockefeller 
University,  New  York,  NY,  USA 

“ Leptin  and  the  Biologic  Basis  of 
Obesity” 


Speaker:  Dr.  Brenda  Milner,  Gairdner  2005, 

Montreal  Neurological  Institute, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  CA 

“Early  clues  to  the  cerebral  organiza- 
tion of  memory” 

9:50  a.m. 

Introduction:  Dr.  Donald  Stuss,  Director,  The  Rotman 
Research  Institute,  Baycrest  Centre, 
Toronto,  ON,  CA 

Speaker:  Dr.  Endel  Tulving,  Gairdner  2005, 

Rotman  Research  Institute,  Baycrest 
Centre,  Toronto,  CA 


12:00  noon  LUNCH  - Dean’s  Conference  Room 
(by  invitation  only) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

1:00  p.m. 

Chair:  Dr.  John  Capone,  Dean  of  Science, 

McMaster  University,  Hamilton,  ON. 
CA 

Introduction:  Dr.  Philip  A.  Marsden,  Professor  of 

Medicine  & Keenan  Chair  in  Medical 
Research,  Division  of  Nephrology,  Dept, 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto,  CA 


1:45  p.m. 

Introduction:  Dr.  Jim  Woodgett,  Amgen  Professor  of 
Cancer  Biology,  University  of  Toronto, 
Head,  Division  of  Experimental 
Therapeutics,  Ontario  Cancer  Institute, 
Toronto,  ON 

Speaker:  Dr.  Craig  C.  Mello,  Gairdner  2005, 

Investigator,  Howard  Hughes  Medical 
Institute,  Blais  University  Chair  in 
Molecular  Medicine,  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School, 
Worcester,  MA,  USA 

“RNAi  and  development  in  C elegans“ 

SPECIAL  LECTURE 
TRANSLATIONAL  RESEARCH 

2:30  p.m. 

Introduction:  Dr.  John  H.  Dirks,  President,  The 
Gairdner  Foundation,  Toronto,  ON 

Speaker:  Professor  Sir  Keith  Peters,  Regius 

Professor  of  Physic,  University  of 
Cambridge  School  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital, 
Cambridge,  UK 

“Man  as  a model  system:  Clinical  sci- 
ence old  & new” 


3:20  p.m.  CONCLUSION 

Dr.  John  H.  Dirks 


“ What  is  Memory” 

Speaker: 

1 0:25  a.m. 

Break: 

10:40  a.m. 

Introduction: 

Dr.  Mladen  Vranic,  Professor  of 
Physiology  & Medicine,  University  of 
Toronto 

Dr.  Andrew  Z.  Fire,  Gairdner  2005, 
Professor  of  Pathology  & Genetics, 
Stanford  University  School  of 
Medicine,  Stanford,  CA,  USA 

“Some  unexpected  rides  for  RNA  in 
genetic  regulation  & cellular  defense” 
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MACLEOD  AUDITORIUM,  MEDICAL  SCIENCES  BUILDING 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

WWW.GAIRDNER.ORG 


CIHR  [RSC 


Canadian  msfiuites  of  snstituis  de  recherche 
IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  Health  Research  en sante du Canada 


The  Gairdner  Foundation  Lectures 

In  Partnership  With  The  Canadian  Institutes  of  Health  Research  — Minds  That  Matter 

2005  International  Symposium 

Friday,  October  28,  2005  9-.00  a.  m.  — 3:30  p.  m. 

MacLeod  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building 

Open  Seating 

THE  NEW  WORLD  OF  RNA 


MORNING  SESSION 


9:00  a.m. 


9:15  a.m. 
Chair: 


Introduction: 


Speaker: 


10:00  a.m. 
Introduction: 


Speaker: 


10:40  a.m. 

11:00  a.m. 
Introduction: 


Break 


Dr.  Daniel  Bichet,  Canada  Research 
Chair,  Genetics  of  Renal  Diseases, 
Professor  of  Medicine  & Physiology, 
University  of  Montreal,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  CA 


Speaker: 


WELCOME  AND  OPENING 

Dr.  John  H.  Dirks,  President 

The  Gairdner  Foundation 

Dr.  John  R.  G.  Challis,  Vice  President, 

Research  & Associate  Provost, 

University  of  Toronto 


Dr.  Peter  Lewis,  Vice  Dean,  Research, 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Toronto 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Collins,  Professor, 
Canada  Research,  Chair  Depart,  of 
Medical  Genetics  & Microbiology, 
University  of  Toronto 

Dr.  Phillip  Sharp,  Gairdner  1986, 
Nobel  Laureate  1993,  Institute 
Professor,  Center  for  Cancer  Research, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  MA,  USA 

“The  biology  of  short  RNAs  in 
mammals” 


Dr.  Peter  Lewis,  Vice  Dean,  Research, 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Toronto 


1 1:40  a.m. 
Introduction: 


Speaker: 


12:15  p.m. 


1:00  p.m. 
Chair: 


Introduction: 


Dr.  Sidney  Altman,  Sterling  Professor 
of  Molecular,  Cellular  &: 

Developmental  Biology,  Professor  Speaker: 

Chemistry,  Yale  University,  New 
Elaven,  CT,  USA 

“New  Functions  ofRNase  P” 


1:45  p.m. 
Introduction: 


Dr.  Victor  Ambros,  Professor  Genetics, 
Dartmouth  Medical  School,  Hanover, 
NH,  USA 

“Micro  RNAs  in  animal  development ” 


Dr.  Ronald  Pearlman,  University 
Professor  ol  Biology,  Interim  Dean, 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  York 
University,  Toronto,  CA 

Dr.  Martin  Gorovsky,  Rush  Rhees 
Professor,  Department  of  Biology, 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
NY  USA 

“Epigenetics  and  small  RNAs:  RNAi’s 
in  Tetrahymena  thermophila” 

LUNCH  - Deans  Conference  Room 
(by  invitation  only) 


Dr.  Kevin  Keough,  President  & CEO, 
Alberta  Heritage  Foundation  for 
Medical  Research,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
CA 

Dr.  Peter  McCourt,  Professor,  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Molecular  Genetics, 
NSERC-Industrial  Chair  in  Plant 
Biotechnology,  University  of  Toronto 

Dr.  Bonnie  Bartel,  Professor,  Depart. 
Of  Biochemistry  & Cell  Biology,  Rice 
University,  Houston,  Texas,  USA 

“Targets  and  functions  of  micro  RNAs 
in  plants” 


Dr.  Jack  Greenblatt,  Banting  & Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research,  Ann 
& Max  Tanenbaum  Professor  of 
Molecular  Medicine,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto,  CA 


Speaker: 


2:30  p.m. 
Introduction: 


Speaker: 


Dr.  Nahum  Sonenberg,  James  McGill 
Professor,  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  PQ,  CA 

“New  mechanism  of  translational  con- 
trol by  the  mRNA  3 ’ end 


Dr.  Anthony  J.  Pawson,  Director  of 
Research,  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research 
Institute,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
Toronto,  CA 

Dr.  Janet  Rossant,  Chief  of  Research  & 
Senior  Scientist,  Research  histitute,  The 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto, 
ON.  CA 

“Stem  cells,  fiinctional  genomics  and 


3:15  p.m. 


CONCLUSION 
Dr.  John  H.  Dirks 


We  are  grateful  to  our  sponsors: 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health  Research 
University  of  Toronto 
University  Health  Network 
Genome  Canada 
The  Toronto  Star 
Pfizer 

Altana  Pharma  Inc. 

Ontario  Genomics  Institute 
Genome  Alberta 
MaRS 
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Defining  Protection, 

Redefining  Style! 


Jf 


Protect  your  Investment  with  a Targus  Notebook  Carrying  Case 
that  matches  your  Look  anti  Budget! 


Targus  Ladies  Cases 

h perfect  blond  of  sophistication  and 
modem  pracikafey  - these  cases, 
in  5 unique  styles  are  design ed  for 
today's  business  woman!  Accommodate 
teofops  wits*.  15*  to  15,4*  screens. 


Classic  Leather  attache  Case 

This  cess  combines  classic  toeSonaMsy  and 
design  with  tte  elegance  of  luxurious  Sealter, 
Perfect  for  any  mobile  professional! 

Accommodates  laptops  with  up  to  1 5*  screens. 


atuminum  attache  Case 

Cohstmeted  of  Mumrmtn,  this  case  includes  two 
combination  locks  and  provide*  top  few!  protection, 
ideal  for  any  urban  profejslonail  Accommodates 
laptop*  with  up  to  IT  screens. 


Making  Your  Mobile  Life  Easier* 

Available  at  your  Campus  Book  Store 


University  College 


Friday  Oct  14 

12  noon  to  8 pm 
$3  admission 
Students  free  with  ID 

Saturday  Oct  15 

10  am  to  6 pm 

Sunday  Oct  16 

12  noon  to  8 pm 

Monday  Oct  17 

12  noon  to  8 pm 

Tuesday  Oct  18 

12  noon  to  6 pm 


Credit 
cards, 
Interac  and 
cheques 
accepted 


Proceeds 
to  support 
the 

UC  library 
and 

students. 


If  you  have  books  to  donate,  please  call  416-978-0372 
for  Toronto-wide  pick-up.  The  Book  Sale  is  an  annual 
alumni-sponsored  event. 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  RESEARCH 


Bawdy  Plays,  Picked-on  Pals 


‘Bawdy’  and  ‘strange’ 
hallmarks  of  early 
Welsh  entertainment 

A salmon  eating  the  testicle  of  a 
drunken  poet,  a grandmother’s 
rude  sexual  comments  to  newly- 
weds after  their  wedding  night 
and  a sword  dancer  who  stabs  a 
young  girl  while  dancing:  these 
strange  occurrences  have  one 
thing  in  common  — they  are  all 
part  of  the  rich  heritage  of  Welsh 
dramatic  and  comedic  perform- 
ances from  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries. 

In  the  soon-to-be  released  vol- 
ume Records  of  Early  Drama: 
Wales , documents  from  the  period 
show  that  many  performances 
were  in  Welsh  and  took  place  in 
areas  of  Wales  where  little  English 
was  spoken.  And  while  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  many  plays 
were  performed  during  this  time, 
a scant  five  survive  to  this  day, 
said  Professor  David  Klausner  of 
English  and  medieval  studies, 
editor  of  the  volume. 

“Welsh  plays  still  existing 
include  two  biblical  plays,  a moral 
interlude  and  a dramatic  version 
of  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 
Plays  in  English  that  were  per- 
formed include  amateur  family 
entertainments  such  as  a bawdy 
wedding  play  where  the  grand- 
mother makes  remarks  to  the 
newlyweds  that  we  would 
probably  see  as  inappropriate,” 
Klausner  said. 

The  surviving  poem  in  which  a 
drunken  poet  is  attacked  by  a 
salmon  was  actually  a roast  of  a 
senior  poet  by  three  younger  col- 
leagues. “It’s  quite  obscene  while  at 
the  same  time  absolutely  hilarious. 
The  poets  made  awful  puns  attack- 
ing the  elder  man’s  [supposedly] 
damaged  manhood,”  Klausner 
said,  “but  the  victim  of  this  good- 
natured  ribbing  got  to  reply  in  the 
same  obscene  manner.” 

Sadly  the  records  about  a young 
girl’s  death  were  not  fiction  but 
fact,  he  said.  “One  court  record 
reports  how  a child  got  in  the  way 
of  a sword  dance  and  died.  The 
performer  was  not  only  charged 
but  likely  hanged  for  murder.” 

Records  of  Early  Drama:  Wales, 
the  latest  volume  from  ths  Records 
of  Early  English  Drama  project,  is 
published  by  U of  T Press  in  con- 
junction with  the  British  Library 
and  funded  by  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council 
of  Canada,  the  Jackman 


Foundation  in  Toronto  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  in  Washington. 

Michah  Rynor 

Subcutaneous 
mastectomy  viable 

Offering  at-risk  women  the  option 
of  subcutaneous  mastectomy 
would  increase  interest  in  prophy- 
lactic mastectomy  by  30  per  cent 
and  may  lead  to  fewer  women 
developing  breast  cancer,  say 
U of  T researchers. 

Women  who  carry  the  inherited 
BRCA1  and  BRCA2  mutations 
have  an  80  per  cent  risk  of  devel- 
oping breast  cancer  during  their 
lifetimes,  said  Professor  Kelly 
Metcalfe  of  nursing.  Prophylactic 
mastectomy  reduces  the  cancer 
risk  by  89.5  to  100  per  cent  but 
surgery  rates  among  affected 
women  are  very  low. 

Preservation  of  body  image  is  a 
main  concern  in  deciding  for  or 
against  surgery,  she  noted,  so  sub- 
cutaneous mastectomy,  which 
reduces  cancer  risk  by  about  95 
per  cent,  should  be  considered  an 
option.  Unlike  total  mastectomies 
— which  reduce  cancer  risk  by 
almost  100  per  cent  — subcuta- 
neous mastectomies  preserve  nip- 
ple and  areola  tissue,  allowing  for  a 
better  cosmetic  outcome,  it  is  this 
residual  breast  tissue  that  leads  to 
the  assumption  that  it  is  an  inferi- 
or mode  of  prophylaxis.  Metcalfe 
and  fellow  researchers  suggest  this 
assumption  may  be  false. 

In  a paper  published  in  the  June 
issue  of  Lancet  Oncology,  Metcalfe 
and  her  colleagues  at  U of  T and 
Sunnybrook  and  Women’s  College 
Health  Sciences  Centre  examined 
published  reports  of  breast  cancers 
that  developed  after  prophylactic 
bilateral  mastectomies  to  assess 
whether  subcutaneous  mastec- 
tomies are  indeed  a viable  preven- 
tive measure.  They  found  that  only 
seven  of  639  women  who  had 
undergone  subcutaneous  mastec- 
tomies in  a Mayo  clinic  study 
developed  breast  cancer,  and  only 
one  of  them  had  cancer  in  the 
nipple.  There  were  only  four  other 
documented  cases  of  breast  cancer 
following  the  procedure. 

“The  lifetime  risk  of  breast  can- 
cer for  a BRCA  carrier  following  a 
subcutaneous  mastectomy  is 
about  four  per  cent,  or  roughly 
half  that  of  a non-carrier  with  two 
breasts  intact,”  Metcalfe  said. 
“Therefore,  shouldn’t  we  consider 


this  as  a viable  prevention  option 
for  women  with  a BRCA 
mutation?” 

Elaine  Smith 

Cooped-up  chicks 
grow  to  pick  on  pals 

Being  deprived  of  early  opportu- 
nities to  discover  one’s  surround- 
ings can  lead  to  underdeveloped 
coping  skills  and  twice  as  much 
bullying  later  in  life,  says  a new 
U of  T study  on  animal  behaviour. 

• Psychology  professors  Jerry 
Hogan  and  Adam  Chow  exam- 
ined Burmese  red  junglefowl  and 
the  relationship  of  feather  pecking 
— where  birds  peck  out  and 
sometimes  eat  the  feathers  of 
other  birds  — to  chicks’  early 
opportunities  to  explore  their 
environment.  The  research,  pub- 
lished in  the  September  issue  of 
Applied  Animal  Science  Behaviour, 
suggests  access  to  stimulating 
environments  at  a young  age  is 
strongly  related  to  the  later  ability 
to  avoid  using  peers  as  “peeking 
bags.” 

“Feather  pecking  is  a serious 
social  and  economic  problem  in 
the  poultry  industry,”  Hogan  said. 
Socially  and  ethically,  pecking  is 
painful  and  leads  to  bleeding, 
serious  lesions  and  cannibalism. 
Economically,  avian  violence 
results  in  overall  lower  egg 
production,  higher  food 
consumption  and  earlier  deaths. 

Most  fowl  in  commercial  farm 
flocks  exhibit  feather  pecking.  It 
is  generally  accepted  that  this 
pathological  behaviour  is  related 
to  the  stress  of  confined  living 
conditions.  “Management  of  the 
chicks’  early  weeks  might  help  the 
birds  be  happier  throughout  their 
lives,  even  if  those  lives  are  short," 
Hogan  said. 

Over  six  weeks,  Hogan  and 
Chow  raised  40  chicks:  half  were 
confined  solely  to  their  pens  and 
half  were  allowed  to  discover  a 
space  that  offered  sand,  string, 
bottle  caps  and  sticks  to  peck  at. 
The  cooped-up  chicks  turned  on 
their  cage  mates  for  stimulation, 
eventually  showing  twice  as  much 
feather-pecking  behaviour  as  their 
environmentally  enriched  peers. 
Hogan  admits  he  is  not  interested 
so  much  in  understanding  chick- 
ens as  he  is  in  understanding  the 
principles  of  behaviour  and  said 
these  findings  could  shed  light  on 
how  humans  cope  with  the  stress 
of  urban  overpopulation. 

“Coping  skills  are  a reflection  of 
how  the  nervous  system  is  organ- 
ized. Early  experience  with  a 
varied,  stimulating  environment 
affects  how  the  nervous  system 
develops  and  likely  leads  to  better 
adjusted  animals,”  he  said.  'So 
yes,  kids  exposed  to  a wide  vari- 
ety of  things  are  probably  less 
likely  to  show  bad  behaviour 
when  they  grow  up.”  This  study 
was  funded  by  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  of  Canada. 

Sonnet  L’Abbe 
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PROFILE 


En  Route  to  Fitness 

Jet  lag  no  obstacle  for  former  flight  attendant 

By  Michelle  MacArthur 


Marie  Andree  Desehenes 


Yoga  in  India,  aerobics  in  London, 
jogging  in  Switzerland  — for 
Marie-Andree  Desehenes,  fitness 
has  a global  significance. 

A retired  Air  Canada  flight  attendant, 
Desehenes  now  works  part-time  as  a super- 
visor at  the  strength  and  conditioning 
centre  in  the  Athletic  Centre,  sharing  her 
love  of  health  and  fitness  with  faculty,  staff 
and  students. 

Drawn  to  a career  as  a flight  attendant 
because  she  enjoyed  working  with  people, 
Desehenes  was  employed  by  Air  Canada  for 
34  years.  She  accepted  an  early  retirement 
package  in  2003  when  the  airline  began  to 
encounter  financial  difficulties. 

“They  approached  the  employees  and 
they  offered  us  an  early  retirement  plan.  I 
thought,  Well,  this  will  give  me  a chance  to 
do  something  else,”  Desehenes  says.  “One 
thing  I always  enjoyed  was  fitness,  nutrition 
and  good  health.  And  I knew  for  sure  that  I 
wanted  to  work  with  people  — that’s  very 
important  to  me.  So  1 gave  it  some  thought 
and  decided  to  get  a certification  as  a 
personal  trainer.” 

Fitness  has  always  been  an  integral  part 
of  Deschenes’s  lifestyle.  Despite  her  erratic 
schedule  and  perpetual  jet  lag,  Desehenes 
managed  to  maintain  a regular  fitness 
regime  throughout  her  career  as  a flight 
attendant. 

“It  was  challenging.  This  was  when  disci- 
pline came  in  handy.  Quite  often,  the  first 
things  I’d  put  in  my  suitcase  were  my  run- 
ning shoes  and  wherever  I was,  I just  went 
for  a nice  long  run  before  the  flight  and 
after  the  flight.  It  made  a difference  in  my 
energy  level,”  she  says. 

Along  with  providing  varied  landscapes 


for  her  runs,  Desehenes’  travels  allowed  her 
to  experience  other  forms  of  exercise.  She 
cites  doing  aerobics  at  London’s  famed 
Pineapple  Dance  Studios  in  the  1980s  and 
practising  yoga  in  India  as  two  of  her 
favourite  around-the-world  workouts. 

These  activities  not  only  allowed  her  to 
get  to  know  the  countries  she  visited,  but 
they  provided  her  with  a renewed  sense  of 
energy  for  the  flight  home.  “My  energy  level 


was  so  much  higher  and  therefore  I had 
more  patience  for  people  and  even  for  co- 
workers,” she  says.  “It  would  be  four  or  five 
in  the  morning  and  I would  still  be  up 
working,  going  across  the  ocean.  If  I had 
not  been  fit,  it  would  have  been  a very,  very 
tough  job  to  do.” 

Back  in  Toronto  after  more  than  30  years 
of  globe-trotting,  Desehenes  became  certi- 
fied as  a personal  trainer  in  the  summer  of 


2004.  She  accepted  a job  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  the  following  September.  After 
working  one-on-one  with  clients  as  a per- 
sonal trainer  for  nearly  a year,  Desehenes 
now  works  in  the  strength  and  condition- 
ing centre,  supervising  members  and 
helping  them  get  the  most  out  of  their 
workouts. 

Though  her  career  change  may  seem 
drastic,  Desehenes  notices  some  similari- 
ties between  the  two  jobs,  especially  their 
emphasis  on  safety.  “Safety  is  a number 
one  priority  — environmental  safety  and 
personal  safety.  Safety  is  a big  issue  here.” 
While  Desehenes  no  longer  has  to  worry 
about  oxygen  masks  and  safety  belts,  in 
the  strength  and  conditioning  centre  she 
must  ensure  that  members  are  using  the 
equipment  properly  and  not  risking 
injury. 

Desehenes  is  also  able  to  draw  on  her 
travel  experiences,  using  her  knowledge  of 
different  cultures  to  develop  a connection 
with  the  Athletic  Centre’s  diverse  members. 
“You  see  some  people  sometimes  and  you 
recognize  where  they  come  from,”  she  says. 
“And  once  you  start  talking  a little  bit,  you 
ask  where  they  come  from  and  you  can  say, 
Oh,  I know  I’ve  been  there,  and  then  they 
become  interested.  You  talk  to  each  other  a 
little  bit  and  then  they  become  more  open 
— it’s  easier  to  break  the  ice.” 

Once  the  ice  is  broken,  Desehenes  can 
give  members  feedback  on  their  form  and 
technique  and  help  them  maximize  their 
results.  It  is  this  contact  that  Desehenes 
finds  most  rewarding  about  working  at  the 
Athletic  Centre. 

“When  you  reach  people,  you  can  see  the 
smile  on  their  faces.  They  appreciate  it.” 


\ 


WOODSWORTH  COLLEGE 


Annual 

Fall  Woodsworth  College  is  proud 
Lecture  to  present 

Margaret  MacMillan 

Provost  of  Trinity  College  and 
Author  of  Paris  1919 


Where: 


When: 


Relations 

Woodsworth  College  Residence, 

William  and  Phyllis  Waters'  Lounge 

321  Bloor  Street  West 

Tuesday,  October  25,  2005,  4:30  p.m. 

Reception  follows  lecture 

Free  Lecture,  no  registration  required 

information:  416-978-5301 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  at  MISSISSAUGA 


The  2005-06  Snider  Visiting  Lecturer 

Camilla  Gibb 

Author  of  biography,  short  stories,  essays  and  three  novels  including  national  bestsellers 
The  Petty  Details  of  So-and-so's  Life  and  Sweetness  in  the  Belly 


“The  Truth 
of  Fiction  and 
the  Fiction 

of  Truth” 


Wednesday, 

Oct.  26,  2005,  8 p.m. 

Matthews  Auditorium,  Room  137 

Kaneff  Centre,  University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga 


Admission  is  FREE  and  no  reservations  are  required.  Seating  is 
on  a first-come,  first-served  basis. 

Guest  parking  in  lot  4.  UTM  is  located  at  3359  Mississauga  Road 
(between  Burnhamthorpe  Road  and  Dundas  Street). 
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PASCAL  PAQUETTE 


LETTERS 


BOOKS 


SEARCH  STATEMENT 
REQUIREMENT  SHOULD 
BE  RECONSIDERED 

I am  currently  serving  as  a mem- 
ber of  a search  committee  for  the 
psychology  department.  We  are 
apparently  required  to  advertise  for 
this  position  using  the  following 
wording:  “The  University  of  Toronto 
is  strongly  committed  to  diversity 
within  its  community  and  especially 
welcomes  applications  from  visible 
minority  group  members,  women, 
Aboriginal  persons,  persons  with 
disabilities,  members  of  sexual 
minority  groups  and  others 
who  may  contribute  to  further 
diversification  of  ideas.” 

I very  much  object  to  the  latter 
part  of  this  statement  — “others 
who  may  contribute  to  further 
diversification  of  ideas.”  Such  a 
statement  implies  that  the  diver- 
sification of  ideas  is  dependent 
on  the  racial  or  ethnic  or  gender 
identity  of  a given  individual  or 
the  group  diversity  of  a set  of 
individuals.  This  is  simply  not 
true.  Two  members  of  the  same 
ethnic,  racial  or  gender  group 
can  have  very  diverse  ideas. 
Equally,  a group  composed  of 
diverse  ethnicities  and  racial 
groups  can  be  very  sterile. 

Diversity  of  ideas  — particularly 
in  a university,  which  is  predicated 
on  the  idea  that  it  is  education 
rather  than  group  identity  that 
makes  the  man  or  woman  — is 
dependent  primarily  on  the  cre- 
ative power  of  the  individual. 

Furthermore,  I find  it  very 
annoying  (indeed,  an  infringement 
on  my  right  to  an  opinion)  to  be 
required  to  word  a job  ad  in  a 
manner  that  has  definite  political 
and  ideological  implications. 

1 do  not  believe  the  sentiments 
contained  in  this  statement.  In 
addition,  I do  not  believe  that 
they  are  true.  Finally,  I think 
that  they  are  subtly  dangerous, 
as  they  imply  that  group  identity 
is  a centrally  important  feature 
in  the  capacity  for  divergent 


ideation. 

Whose  requirement  is  this, 
precisely  (which  is  to  say:  which 
particular  nameable  and  ultimately 
responsible  individuals  decided 
that  this  would  be  university 
policy  — and  why  do  they  have 
the  power  to  enforce  this)? 

Words  are  important  — and 
so  is  the  freedom  to  choose  them 
without  constraint.  1 would 
encourage  the  provosts  office 
to  seriously  reconsider  this 
requirement. 

Jordan  Peterson 
Psychology 

LISTENING  TO 
TORONTO  UNLOCKED 
A PLEASURE 

I’ve  had  major  CBC  withdrawal 
due  to  the  lockout.  My  feeling  is 
akin  to  that  of  NHL  fans  during 
the  year-long  lockout  of  hockey 
players. 

I usually  wake  up  to  the  soothing 
sounds  of  classical  music  on  CBC 
Radio  Two  in  Toronto.  At  7 a.m. 

1 switch  to  CBC-TV  National  to 
catch  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
world  and  national  news.  On  the 
drive  to  work  down  the  Don  Valley 
Parkway,  my  daughter,  Miriam,  age 
21,  and  I faithfully  listen  to  CBC 
Radio’s  Metro  Morning  with  Andy 
Bame’s  insightful  comments  and 
guests,  Kevin  Sylvester’s  humorous 
reports,  Jill  Dempsey’s  news 
broadcasts  and  Jim  Curran’s  helpful 
traffic  reports.  On  Friday  evenings, 
I,  and  my  children,  look  forward 
to  the  satirical  comedy  of  Air 
Farce  (or  as  my  kid’s  refer  to  it, 

“air  farts”). 

So  ...  as  I was  driving  to  work 
and  scanning  the  airwaves  on  my 
car  radio,  I was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  come  across  Andy 
Barrie’s  distinctive  voice  and 
Shelagh  Rogers’  equally  distinctive 
laugh  on  C1UT  89.5  FM.  1 listened 
with  delight  and  a sense  of  com- 
fort to  the  broadcasts  the  last 
week  Toronto  Unlocked  was  on 
air  and  to  the  old  favourites, 
Andy  Barrie,  Kevin  Sylvester,  Jim 
Curran,  Jill  Dempsey,  Shelagh 
Rogers  and  Don  Ferguson. 

Well  done  to  my  alma  mater  for 
sharing  the  airwaves. 

Lily  Cohen 
Alumna 


The  following  are  by  U of  T staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship 
or  editorship,  staff  are  indicated 
with  an  asterisk. 

The  Hateful  and  the  Obscene: 
Studies  in  the  limits  of  Free 
Expression,  by  L.W.  Sumner 
(U  of  T Press;  275  pages;  $60 
cloth,  $29.95  paper).  In  a series 
of  landmark  decisions  since 
1990,  Canadian  courts  have 
shaped  a distinctive  approach  to 
the  regulation  of  obscenity,  hate 
literature  and  child  pornography. 
Missing  from  the  debate  has  been 
any  attempt  to  determine 
whether  the  legal  status  quo  can 
be  justified  by  reference  to  a 
framework  of  moral  and  political 
principles.  This  book  is  intended 
to  fill  that  gap,  bringing  philo- 
sophical depth  and  theoretical 
rigour  to  some  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  questions 
concerning  free  expression. 

Italian  Modernism:  Italian 
Culture  Between  Decadentism 
and  Avant-Garde,  edited  by  Luca 
Somigli*  and  Mario  Moroni 
(U  of  T Press;  465  pages;  $65 
cloth,  $39.95  paper).  This 
volume  was  written  in  response 
to  the  need  for  a historiographic 
and  theoretical  reconsideration  of 
the  concepts  of  Decadentismo  and 
the  avant-garde  within  the  Italian 
critical  tradition.  Focusing  on  the 
confrontation  between  these  con- 
cepts and  the  broader  notion  of 
international  modernism,  the 
essays  in  this  collection  seek  to 
understand  this  complex  phase 
of  literary  and  artistic  practice. 

Saints  and  the  Audience  in 
Middle  English  Biblical  Drama, 

by  Chester  N.  Scoville  (U  of  T 
Press;  280  pages;  $50).  The 
study  of  saints  in  medieval 


biblical  drama  has  often  been 
neglected  in  favour  of  the  study 
of  sinners.  This  book  takes  a 
different  tack,  examining  the 
language  and  rhetoric  of  saintly 
characters.  It  contends  that  the 
plays  focus  attention  on  the 
interaction  between  the  divine 
realm  and  the  human  realm, 
that  the  saintly  characters  are 
key  to  seeing  this  interaction 
and  that  the  overall  function 
of  the  plays  is  to  instil  in  the 
audience  a shared  point  of 
view  defined  both  by  doctrine 
and  by  experience. 

Sustainability  and  the  Civil 
Commons:  Rural  Communities 
in  the  Age  of  Globalization,  by 

Jennifer  Sumner  (U  of  T Press; 
180  pages;  $45).  Using  rural 
communities  as  its  reference 
point,  this  volume  exposes  the 
unsustainable  impacts  of 
corporate  globalization  and 
develops  a framework  to 
explain  why  current  definitions 
of  sustainability  are  inadequate. 
From  this  foundation  it  allies 
sustainability  with  the  concept 
of  the  civil  commons  demon- 
strating how  globalizing  the 
civil  commons,  not  corporate- 
sponsored  trade  treaties,  opens 
the  way  for  truly  “sustainable 
globalization.” 

Contemporary  Antisemitism: 
Canada  and  the  World,  edited 
by  Derek  J.  Penslar,  Michael  R. 
Marrus  and  Janice  Gross  Stem 
(U  of  T Press;  130  pages;  $45). 
Anti-Semitism  is  reappearing  in 
disturbing  new  ways  and  in 
unexpected  strength.  To  address 
the  deep  concern  raised  by  its 
resurgence,  a scholarly  confer- 
ence was  assembled  at  U of  T in 
2003  and  this  volume  is  the 
result.  It  addresses  the  following 


questions:  Is  contemporary 
anti-Semitism  an  eerie  echo  of 
the  past  or  is  it  driven  by  new 
combinations  of  political,  eco- 
nomic and  religious  forces?  How 
powerful  are  the  anti-Jewish 
trends  that  so  many  have 
detected?  And  how  should  liberal 
democratic  societies  respond  to 
this  new  threat  against  them? 

A Tragedy  Revealed:  The  Story 
of  Italians  From  Istria,  Dalmatia 
and  Venezia  Giulia,  1943-1956, 

by  Arrigo  Petacco,  translated  by 
Konrad  Eisenbicher  (U  of  T 
Press;  210  pages;  $45).  As  the 
Second  World  War  drew  to  a 
close,  European  borders  were 
being  redrawn.  The  regions  of 
Istria,  Dalmatia  and  Venezia 
Giulia  fell  under  Yugoslav  rule 
and  its  dictator  Marshal  Tito. 

The  ensuing  removal  and  geno- 
cide of  Italians  from  these 
regions  had  been  little  explored 
until  1999  when  Italian  jour- 
nalist Arrigo  Petacco  wrote 
Uesodo:  La  tragedia  negata  degli 
italiani  d’lstria,  Dalmazia  e 
Venezia  Giulia.  Now  this  story 
is  available  in  English. 

Complex  Sovereignty: 
Reconstituting  Political 
Authority  in  the  Twenty-First 
Century,  edited  by  Edgar 
Grande  and  Louis  W.  Pauly* 

(U  of  T Press;  340  pages;  $60). 
The  way  humanity  governs 
itself  is  changing  rapidly. 
Profound  transformations  in 
structures  of  political  authority 
are  underway  in  Europe,  North 
America  and  beyond.  Nation- 
states remain  central  but  they 
cannot  address  many  pressing 
problems  facing  their  own  citi- 
zens without  moving  away  from 
traditional  understandings  of 
sovereignty.  The  contributors  to 
this  interdisciplinary  volume 
contend  that  just  such  a 
movement  is  underway. 

Struck  by  Lightning:  The 
Curious  World  of  Probabilities, 

by  Jeffrey  Rosenthal 
(HarperCollins  Canada;  272 
pages;  $34.95).  Randomness, 
uncertainty  and  probability  are 
everywhere  and  while  no  one 
can  predict  uncertain  events 
with  certainty,  we  can  at  least 
understand  uncertainty  itself. 
This  volume  explains  the 
mechanics  of  randomness  and 
teaches  us  how  to  develop  an 
informed  perspective  on  proba- 
bility and  deconstructs  the 
odds  and  oddities  of  chance  in 
an  understandable,  relevant  and 
irreverent  exploration. 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121 
Fax:  (416)  597-2968 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.com 


J^RADE-Wm £7 


Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 


Please  give  us  a call!  \Me  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
’ll  feel  welcome  every  time. 


you  wi 


Dental 


Dr.  Elon  Griffith 

25  Charles  St.  W.  Toronto  On.  M4Y  2R4 

416-923-3386 
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COMMENTARY 


The  Great  Disconnect 

Reflections  on  hurricane  Katrina  and  her  sister 

Bv  Mark  Bernstein 


The  hurricane  Katrina  disaster  is  an  unspeakably 
sad  and  heart-wrenching  tragedy  and  her  little  sis- 
ter Rita  added  insult  to  injury.  These  powerfully 
destructive  forces  of  nature  have  also  highlighted 
a number  of  profound  disconnects  between  reality  and 
possibility  between  what  is  and  what  should  be  and 
between  the  good  and  the  not  so  good.  In  considering 
these  disconnects  where  would  one  even  start? 

Would  we  talk  about  why  anyone  would  have 
designed,  in  the  first  place,  a city  below  sea  level  and 
surrounded  by  fresh  and  salt  water  on  three  sides  and  in 
a part  ot  the  planet  frequented  by  major  hurricanes  and 
other  storms?  New  Orleans  in  many  ways  is  a typical 
American  city  with  a poor  inner  city  but  it  is  one  that 
has  developed  a unique  charm  and  character.  It  was  also 
a disaster  waiting  to  happen  and  everyone  knew  it. 

Would  we  talk  about  the  apparently  poor  level  of 
anticipation  about  the  level  of  devastation  from  the 
storm  by  emergency  services  and  the  lack  of  prepared- 
ness for  prevention  of  the  loss  of  human  life  and  dignity? 

For  example,  why  didn’t  someone  at  a high  level  issue  a 
command  24  hours  before  Katnna  hit  that  every  school 
bus  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  drive  to 
designated  city  drop-off  points  in  the  storms  path,  places 
where  it  could  have  been  predicted  that  the  local  residents 
would  not  be  able  to  evacuate  on  their  own? 

Would  we  talk  about  the  slow  and  inadequate 
response  by  people  in  a position  to  help,  from  the  pres- 
ident down,  after  the  horrible  level  of  devastation  was 
apparent?  This  includes  the  question:  What  was  the 
chain  of  command  — who  was  in  charge?  And  why 
weren’t  thousands  of  buses,  helicopters,  army  vehicles, 
trucks  and  boats  dispatched  immediately  to  the  worst- 
hit  areas  to  bring  food,  water  and  sanitary  supplies  and 
to  evacuate  people  on  the  first  day  of  the  big  flood?  Was  it 
partly  because  so  many  of  the  required  human  and  physi- 
cal resources  were  located  a world  away  fighting  a war  in 
Iraq,  which  is  fast  becoming  more  unpopular  every  day 
than  even  the  terrible  Vietnam  War? 

Would  it  be  about  the  social  inequities  highlighted  by  the 


disaster?  Who  were  the  people  left  behind  to  wade  starving 
and  dehydrated  through  the  feces-  and  snake -infested 
waters  in  front  of  the  cameras,  reduced  to  being  seen  loot- 
ing stores?  It  was  the  poor  African-Americans  and  other 


impoverished  people  who  form  a large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Orleans  — and  many  other  large  American 
cities.  This  demonstrated  clearly  and  painfully  to  all  that 
there  is  effectively  a developing  nation  within  the  industri- 
alized United  States  and  it  can  be  found  in  every  big  city 
and  in  many  rural  areas  of  that  great  country. 


Would  it  be  about  the  fact  that  while  this  hurricane  was 
an  unspeakably  horrible  tragedy,  CNN  and  other  news 
shows  have  devoted  almost  constant  air  time  to  this  story 
while  hundreds,  thousands  or  even  millions  of  people  suf- 
fer unspeakable  hardship,  illness  and  starvation  every 
day  on  continents  like  Africa?  Who  pays  attention  to 
the  one  child  who  dies  every  minute  from  AIDS?  We 
don’t  hear  or  read  as  much  or  as  constantly  about 
them,  do  we? 

To  me,  this  whole  tragic  accident  of  nature  under- 
scored a number  of  great  disconnects.  The  disconnect 
between  knowledge  and  lack  of  preparedness, 
between  caring  and  inaction,  between  lesser  and 
greater  priorities,  between  rich  and  poor,  between 
black  and  white,  between  a human  being’s  value 
depending  on  whether  he  or  she  lives  in  the  develop- 
ing or  developed  worlds,  between  a good  president 
and  a hollow,  foolish  president,  between  people  who 
choose  to  grin  and  bear  it  and  rise  above  and  those 
who  would  take  advantage  of  their  fellow  human 
beings  in  an  unimaginable  time  of  crisis,  between 
people  of  courage  and  cowards. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  greatest  disconnect  of  all  is  the 
one  between  the  lucky  and  the  unlucky.  I sit  writing  this 
little  diatribe  at  my  computer  in  my  study  in  my  dry 
breezy  home,  having  the  opportunity  to  operate  and 
save  human  lives  every  day  in  a well-equipped,  clean 
hospital  within  a great  university  and  having  just  had  a 
wonderful  meal  with  a glass  of  wine.  Later  I will  have  a 
warm  bath  and  then  get  into  a clean  bed  with  my  wife 
and  two  dogs  by  my  side  with  the  knowledge  that  my 
three  daughters  are  safely  ensconced  in  their  own  apart- 
ments in  Toronto  and  Halifax.  I know  that  tomorrow  I 
will  have  a job  to  go  to  and  a future  to  build  for,  and  a 
past  to  reminisce  about  without  crying.  How  do  I dare  to 
comment  on  a horrific  tragedy  a few  thousand  kilometres 
removed  from  me?  Now  there’s  a disconnect! 

Mark  Bernstein  is  a professor  of  surgery  and  a practising 
neurosurgeon. 


"CHANCELLOR 

JACKMAN 

’ J PROGRAM  TOR  THE  ARTS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  Ti  RON  TO  PRESENTS 

Rejewvenation: 

The  Futures  of  Jewish  Culture 

OCTOBER  28 -3 1, 2005 


Rejewvenation  Opening  Address: 

Rsbel  A#  Too  like . . . joss  Be  Jewish 

Barbara  Kirshenblatt-Gimblett 

University  Professor 

Department  of  Performance  Studies 

Tisch  School  of  the  Arts,  New  York  University 

Friday,  October  28, 8 pm 

Robert  Gili  Theatre,  214  College  Street 

Followed  by... 

The  Rehbetzins  Tiseh 
SierahteiSng 

This  two-part  evening  begins  with  an  address 
by  Barbara  Kirshenblatt-Gimblett,  a leading 
scholar  of  American  folklore.  After  the  lecture, 
catch  Storahtelling,  a New  York  City-based 
theotre  group  offering  a radical  fusion  of 
storytelling,  Torah,  traditional  ritual  theatre 
and  contemporary  performance  art  Featuring 
the  incomparable  Rebbeuin  Hadassah 
Gross,  the  performance  promises  a provocative 


dose  of  die  unexpected  Lecture  and 
performance  are  free  but  seating  is 
limited.  Cat!  4!  6-978-7986  for  tickets. 

World  Premiere  of  Queer  Jewish  Weddings 

Saturday,  October  29, 8 pm 

Miles  Nadal  Jewish  Community  Centre 

750  Spadina  Avenue 

A world  premiere  combining  klezmer  music, 
juggling  and  live  theatre.  Performances  by 
Frank  London  and  Lorin  Sklamberg  of  The 
Klezmatics  with  Adrienne  Cooper,  Sara  Felder 
and  Marilyn  Lerner.  Tickets  are  $ 10. 

Caii  416-978-7986  to  order. 

Command  j:  Jewish  Laws,  Digital  Arts 

Friday.  October  21  - Sunday,  November  20 
XPACE  303  Augusta  Avenue 
Four  artists  — Helene  Ayton,  Simon  Gloss, 
Jeffrey  Shaw  and  Melissa  Staff — working  in 
digital  photography,  computer  animation  and 
video,  take  on  issues  related  to  Jewish  law, 
ethics  and  the  ongoing  demand  for  justice. 


\ Conference 

j Friday,  October  28  - Monday,  October  3 1 
| Exploring  the  complex  fabric  of  the  conlem- 
i porary  Jewish  avant-garde,  Rejewvenation: 
j The  Futures  of  Jewish  Culture  will  attempt 
| to  unravel  what  it  means  to  create  Jewish 
| culture  in  the  2 1st  century.  The  event  will 
j explore  Jewish  ritual,  musk,  literature,  visual 
i art,  performance  and  cyberspace. 

Rejewvenation  Closing  Address; 

\ Can  the  Cultural  Experience  of  Diaspora 
j Judaism  Serve  as  a Model  for  Contemporary 
| Diaspora  Islam  In  Today’s  Europe-? 

1 Sander  L Gilman 

| Distinguished  Professor  of  the  Arts  and 
j Sciences,  Emory  University 
Monday,  October  3 1 . 4: 1 5 pm 
Robert  Gill  Theatre.  214  College  Street 


FACULTY#' ARTS  & SCIENCE 


VISIT  www.rejewvenation2005.com  for  ticket  information. 

Call  416-978-7986  or  email  rejewven@rejewvenation2Q05,com  for  full  event  details. 

Co- sponsored  and  organised  by  U of  T's  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama  with  the  support  of  the  Centre  hr  Comparative  Literature,  the 
Centre  for  Diaspora  and  Trantnat.onai  Studies,  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  United  States,  the  Connaught  Fund,  the  departments  of  English,  Fine  Art  and 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  the  Emifio  Goggict  Chair  in  Italian  Studies,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  fatuity  of  Music,  the  Jewish  Studies  Program,  the 
joint  Snr&auve  in  German  and  European  Studies  and  the  Office  of  the  Vice-  President  and  Provost.  Additional  support  provided  by  Hiiiol  of  Greater  Toronto, 
the  Ontario  Aits  Council  the  City  of  Toronto  through  Toronto  Arts  Council  and  the  Zulrernian  Famify  Foundation. 


The  Book  Sale 

The  Friends  of  the  Library,  Trinity  College 

30th  Annual  Sale 

October  21-25,  2005 


Friday  October  21 
6 pm  - 10  pm 
(Admission  $4.00) 
Saturday  October  22 
10  am  - 8 pm 
Sunday  October  23 
Noon  ~ 8 pm 
Monday  October  24 
10  am  - 8 pm 
Tuesday  October  25 
10  am  - 8 pm 
(No  charge  for  admission 
Saturday  through  Tuesday) 

cash  ■ cheque  • debit  card 
Mastercard  • Visa 


6 Hoskin  Avenue,  upstairs  in  Seeley  Hall 

information  416-978-6750 
www.trinity.utoronto.ca/library/booksale 
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ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences! Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners;  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking, 
exercise  room,  saunas,  whirlpool,  meeting 
rooms.  416-960-6249;  info@toronto 
furnishedsuites.com  or  www.toronto 
furnishedsuites.com 

House  in  an  upscale  neighbourhood. 

2 bedrooms  plus  1 bedroom  in  basement, 

2 baths,  fully  furnished.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  25-minute  ride  to  U of  T and 
teaching  hospitals.  Minutes  walk  to  stores, 
schools,  churches,  library,  sports  facilities. 
$1,850  monthly  plus  utilities.  Available 
for  short-  or  long-term  lease.  Phone  41 6- 
239-0115;  fax  416-239-8000;  e-mail 
donhoffer-heim@sympatico.ca 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Avenue  Road  and  Dupont.  Bachelor  & 

1 -bedroom  renovated  apartments.  Clean 
building  with  laundry  facilities.  Steps  to 
university,  bus  and  shopping.  Apartments 
from  $750  per  month.  Please  call  41 6-924- 
3020. 

Going  on  a Sabbatical?  Why  leave  your 
home  empty?  www.SabbaticalHomes.com 
provides  an  online  directory  of  sabbatical 
home  listings  to  academics  in  Toronto  and 
worldwide.  Find  or  post  your  home- 
exchanges,  rentals,  home-wanted,  house- 
sitting listings  at  www.Sabbatical 
Homes.com 

Kipling  and  Rathburn.  3-bedroom 
bungalow.  Fully  furnished,  new  appliances, 
finished  basement.  Close  to  TTC,  amenities 
and  great  schools.  30  minutes  from  cam- 
pus by  TTC.  $1,700  + utilities. 

January/February  to  June  2006.  416-239- 
4855,  borwin@rogers.com 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units  located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive-class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Short  or  long  term.  From 
$1, 695/month  includes  utilities,  mainte- 
nance and  cable.  Call  905-669-2271. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  security. 
Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished.  Personal 
attention  to  your  needs.  416-920-1473. 
www.viewit.ca/b28 

Bathurst/Harbord.  5-minute  walk  to 
Robarts  Library.  Fully  furnished  four-bed- 
room  Victorian  home  with  master  ensuite, 
two  decks  with  panoramic  views,  bright 
office,  fireplace  and  laundry.  Flexible  dates, 
all  inclusive.  $3,600.  416-588-0560. 

January  to  May  2006.  Beautiful  fully 
furnished  Victorian  duplex  on  2 floors.  2 
bedrooms  or  1 bedroom  + study.  Lots  of 
trees,  skylight,  16'  x 16'  cedar  deck, 
laundry.  In  Little  Italy,  1 5 minutes  by  streetcar 
or  30-minute  walk  to  campus.  Non-smokers. 


$1,800  including  utilities  & cable  TV.  416- 
534-6876;  andre.kukla@utoronto.ca 

Central,  by  Davisville-Yonge  sub- 
way. Deluxe  fully  furnished  home,  quiet 
street,  parking  (2).  Open  concept,  spacious, 

3 bedroom,  brilliant  light.  All  modern  con- 
veniences, plus  piano,  garden,  decks,  stor- 
age. Available  November  to  spring. 
Flexible.  $2,300.  Tel.  or  fax  41 6-485-9032. 

Attractive.  Furnished,  Upper 
Beaches.  2-bedroom,  new  construction 
basement  apartment.  Separate  entrance, 
A/C,  washer  & dryer  in  apartment.  No 
smokers/pets.  References  required.  $975 
inclusive.  416-694-0247. 

Bloor/Bathurst.  Close  to  3 subway  sta- 
tions, walk  to  U of  T.  Academic's  furnished 
house,  available  early  December  to  late 
May.  3 bedrooms,  large  living/dining, 
large  modern  eat-in  kitchen;  TV  room; 
very  large  study,  2Vi  bathrooms,  laundry. 
Off-street  parking.  Non-smokers  pre- 
ferred. $2,000  monthly  including  all  utili- 
ties except  telephone.  416-533-8017. 
glasbeek@yorku.ca 

Eglinton-Avenue  Road.  Two-bedroom 
apartment  for  rent.  All  appliances,  2 park- 
ing spots,  easy  access  to  transportation 
(bus  and  subway).  Available  Sept.  1, 2005. 
rgoldstein@westpark.org 

Bathurst/St.  Clair.  Bright  beautifully  ren- 
ovated one-bedroom  basement,  high  ceil- 
ings, private  entrance,  private  laundry,  air- 
conditioned,  close  to  TTC.  Must  see. 
Available  immediately  for  $850.  416-658- 
4632;  smith107@sympatico.ca 

Sabbatical  rental.  Furnished  house 
steps  from  Ossington  subway  station. 
January  to  May  2006.  Three  bedrooms  plus 
loft  for  bedroom/office.  Negotiable  use  of 
small  car.  $2,000  +.  For  photos  and  info: 
kanishka@geog.utoronto.ca;  41 6-534- 
3357. 

Dupont/Avenue  Road  area.  Lovely 
neighbourhood.  Bright  basement  in  quiet 
duplex.  New  carpeting/upholstery.  One 
bedroom/double  bed.  Large  living  room. 
Kitchen.  Laundry.  Parking.  Patio.  20-minute 
walk  to  U of  T.  Near  TTC/grocery.  Fully  fur- 
nished apartment.  $850  including  utilities 
Available  Oct.  1.  Call  Joan,  416-961-0370. 

Bloor/Royal  York.  Charming  Kingsway 
Tudor,  furnished,  3 bedrooms,  newly  deco- 
rated, subway,  parking,  five  appliances, 
rear  deck,  piano.  Available  Nov.  22  to  July 
31.  $1,650  plus  utilities.  416-596-4581, 
416-239-2534. 

Responsible,  clean,  mature  woman 

looking  for  live/work  sublet  for  2-4  weeks 
between  Oct.  23  and  Nov  30.  Available  for 
cat,  dog,  bird,  garden  and/or  piano  sitting. 
Greater  Toronto  area  preferred.  Please  con- 
tact Jane  at  jgowan@telus.net 

Forest  Hill  art  deco  building,  recent  reno- 
vation, clean,  sunny,  bright,  1 -bedroom 
apartment,  hardwood  floors,  A/C,  TTC. 
$1,050,  includes  utilities.  Nov.  1. 416-782- 
4213. 

Beaches  upper.  3-bedroom,  parking, 
$1,750  +.  November,  647-280-8493. 

Prime  Yorkville.  2-bedroom,  2-bath- 
room  condo  apartment.  Spectacular  view. 
Steps  to  subway,  walk  to  U of  T,  ROM  and 
Annex.  Near  all  downtown  hospitals,  busi- 
nesses, shopping  and  restaurants.  Balcony, 
parking,  locker,  six  new  appliances,  wood 
flooring,  central  air,  granite  counter  top  in 
the  kitchen,  marble  flooring,  counter  top  in 
bathroom.  24-hour  concierge.  Exclusive 
club,  spa,  fitness  amenities.  No 
smoker/pets.  Available  Oct.  1 5.  $2,200  + 
hydro.  41 6-323-1 574. 

Harbord/Major.  Fully  furnished  Victorian 
2-bedroom,  upper,  laundry,  skylights,  deck, 
BBQ.  $1,700  all  inclusive  + deposit.  Suit  2. 
No  smokers/pets.  Short/long  term. 


Minimum  6 months.  416-925-9987. 
jillcobb@sympatico.ca 

January  through  May  or  June  2006 

rental.  Furnished  sunny  4-storey,  2- 
bedroom,  2-study  Cabbagetown  house,  2.5 
km  to  U of  T.  One  study  could  be  3rd  bed- 
room. Two  large  decks  + lush  backyard. 
Three  bathrooms,  one  with  Jacuzzi  tub. 
Cook-friendly  kitchen,  contiguous 
living/dining  room,  library/den,  fireplace, 
garage  + optional  street  parking.  Two 
adorable  kittens  (optional).  Faculty  or  aca- 
demics preferred,  references.  $2,100  + 
utilities.  416-925-3364.  rmb@kmdi.toron- 
to.edu 

Prime  Riverdale.  Beautiful  completely 
renovated  furnished  two  bedroom  home. 
Open  concept  with  gas  fireplace  and  sky- 
light. Gorgeous,  long  backyard  with  deck 
and  stone  patio.  Steps  to  the  subway, 
streetcar  and  great  school.  Available 
Oct.  or  Nov.  1.  See  pictures  at 
www.lilyoak.smugmug.com  (105  Withrow). 
$1,750  plus  utilities.  416-544-0521. 

Rosedale/EIm  Ave.  Low-rise  apartment. 
Large,  bright  3-bedroom,  2 baths,  fur- 
nished/unfurnished, 9-  or  12-month  lease 
with  possible  extension.  Available  Nov.  1, 

1 5 minutes  to  subway,  U of  T.  Air-condi- 
tioned, hardwood,  balcony,  crown  mould- 
ing. All  utilities  included.  Parking,  laundry, 
cable,  non-smoking.  $2,200.  Call  Helena, 
416-858-6120. 

College  & Spadina.  Large  furnished  2- 
bedroom  from  $1,350  including  utilities, 
cable  TV  & telephone.  Furnished  rooms 
with  shared  facilities  from  $370  including 
utilities.  Call  Cristina  at  416-925-8570  & 
visit  http://www.cez.com/toronto.html 

Jam.  1 to  May  12,  2006.  Beautiful  home 
on  quiet  street  near  campus.  3 bedrooms,  2 
studies,  formal  dining,  large  reception,  TV 
room,  sauna,  fireplaces,  finished  base- 
ment, 2Vi  baths.  2 decks,  fenced  garden, 
parking.  $1,700  monthly  plus  utilities. 
No  smoking,  no  pets.  416-922-2253. 
ihack@chass.utoronto.ca 

Queen  West.  Fully  furnished  and  outfit- 
ted modern  loft  with  large  patio  and  gar- 
den. Parking,  exercise  room,  locker  and 
ensuite  laundry.  Electricity,  high-speed 
internet,  cable,  telephone  (excluding  long 
distance)  and  biweekly  cleaning  included. 
Available.  $2,200  per  month.  Reply  by  e- 
mail:  bbutter@sympatico.ca  or  by  tele- 
phone: 613-267-5535.  For  pictures,  go  to 
viewit.ca/6399 

Ideal  for  young  family,  visiting 
scholar,  graduate  student.  Spacious  2- 
bedroom  townhouse,  furnished,  close  to  all 
amenities  and  subway.  Parking,  laundry, 
garden,  Internet,  $1,100  + utilities. 
Available  immediately  to  April  30.  416- 
751-6915. 


Shared 


Comfortable  urban  cottage  at  Bloor- 
Bathurst.  Steps  to  subway,  stroll  to  U of  T. 
Share  with  professional:  2-room  suite, 
furnished/unfurnished.  416-531-2765. 

Single  professional  with  4-bedroom 
house  and  who  spends  the  winters  out  of 
the  country,  seeks  same  to  share.  All 
amenities  — laundry,  private  balcony,  cen- 
tral air,  dishwasher,  whirlpool  bath.  Steps 
to  TTC  & shopping.  On-street  parking. 
$900  monthly,  inclusive.  Inquiries  41 6-461  - 
5591. 

Light,  pleasant  room  in  apartment  at 
Dundas  and  Dovercourt.  Available  Nov.  1 
for  $500/month,  including  laundry  and 
utilities.  Call  Beth,  416-588-2580. 


Vacation/Leisure 


Haliburton  Highlands.  See  the  fall 
leaves!  New  all-season  3-bedroom  cedar 
home,  3 acres  on  a hill  overlooking  bay. 


Good  canoeing,  fishing.  Suitable  for  vaca- 
tion or  sabbatical.  Reasonable  weekly 
and  monthly  rates.  Contact  Imacdowe 
@interhop.net 


Guesthouse 


$23/$32/$42  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment.  Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231.16@compuserve.com 

Guesthouse.  5-minute  walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Furnished  house  to  share. 
Kitchen/dishwasher,  laundry,  deck.  Air-con- 
ditioned, cable  TV,  coffee,  tea.  Singles  from 
$55/day,  $250/week,  $800/month.  Private 
bath  from  $85/day,  $300/week, 

$1, 000/month.  Three-night  minimum  stay. 
Extra  person  $15.  Tel:  416-588-0560.  E- 
mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com;  web 
annexguesthouse.com 


Overseas 


Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available  from 
November  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
From  $1, 300/month  Inclusive.  Please 
contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580  or 
b.savan@utoronto.ca  Website:  www. 

geocities.com/bsavan 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  170  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U ofT  extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St. 
George  Street.  416-944-3799. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered  psycholo- 
gist. Individual,  couple,  marital  therapy. 
Depression,  anxiety,  loss,  stress,  work,  fam- 
ily, relationship,  self-esteem  problems;  sex- 
ual orientation  and  women's  issues.  U of  T 
health  benefits  apply.  180  Bloor  St.  West. 
Ste  806.  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  1 31  Bloor  St.  W (Bloor  and  Avenue 
Rd)41 6-928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  healthcare  ben- 
efits provide  full  coverage.  Morning,  after- 
noon and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 


for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  416-413-1098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469- 
6317. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 

U of  T extended  healthcare  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Covered  by  extended  health  plans. 
455  Spadina  (at  College)  # 211. 416-568- 
1100  or  cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  servic- 
es. Direct  insurance  billing  available  for 
U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W„  suite  1100. 
41 6-929-6958.  www.PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 033  Bay  St.  Ste. 
204,  Tel:  416-962-6671. 

Deborah  Duggan,  Ed.D.,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Facilitating  growth  and 
healing  through  a collaborative  and 
respectful  exploration  into  relationship 
issues,  self-image,  depression  and  the 
effects  of  childhood  trauma.  U ofT  benefits 
apply.  489  College  St.,  suite  206.  416-694- 
6350.  www.deborahduggan.ca 

Rosemary  Hazelton  Ph.D.,  Dip!., 
TCPP.  Psychotherapy  for  adults,  couples, 
children  and  adolescents.  Relationship  and 
self-esteem  difficulties;  symptoms  of 
anxiety  and  depression;  effects  of  abuse, 
trauma,  separation  and  loss.  Telephone 
416-486-5528  (Yonge  & Summerhill). 
rhhazelton@rogers.com 

Dr.  Valerie  Stavro.  Family  and  aes- 
thetic dentistry.  94  Cumberland  St., 
suite  901 . 41 6-923-8668.  We  would  like  to 
invite  you  and  your  family  to  our  practice. 
We  are  committed  to  providing  personal- 
ized dentistry  in  a caring  environment. 
You  deserve  a healthy  smile. 
www.drvaleriestavro.com 

Hypnosis  & psychotherapy  for 
adults.  Trauma,  depression,  anxiety, 
panic,  phobia,  stress,  chronic  illness,  rela- 
tionship, self-esteem,  habit  control,  U of  T 
health  plan  coverage.  Dr.  Kathleen  Lung, 
Registered  Psychologist.  Finch  subway. 
416-754-6688.  E-mail  kathleen.lung 
@rogers.com 

Brief  & long-term  psychotherapy. 

Consultations,  counselling.  Lifestyle  coach- 
ing for  your  life  concerns,  perhaps  regard- 
ing relationships,  family,  careers,  health, 
loss.  Contact  Linda  Attoe,  MA,  OACCPP, 
Certified.  Telephone  647-388-9479. 
Locations:  Central  Toronto  & Niagara-on- 
the-Lake. 

Electrolysis  & blend,  50%  off  1st 
treatment.  The  only  proven  permanent 
hair  removal  method.  Facials,  micro  der- 
mabrasion, treatments  of  acne,  brown 
spots,  massage,  shiatsu,  reflexology. 
Bay/Bloor.  Open  7 days  a week.  17  years' 
experience,  serving  all  communities. 
www.advancedinstitute.ca  41 6-979- 
8081. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL 


Business  woman,  enlightened  Jew, 

single,  47.  Casually  classy,  zaftig,  enjoys 
going  out  for  a laugh,  exploring  outdoors 
by  foot,  loves  kids,  animals,  philosophy, 
business,  art  and  culture.  Seeking  male 
partner.  Ronit,  416-712-8481. 


MISCELLANY 


Achieve  positive  feedback.  Motivate 
your  students  to  reach  their  fullest  poten- 
tial. The  Speaker  Skills  Institute  is  now 
offering  a fine  tuning  and  polishing  public 
speaking  training  program  for  professors 
and  instructors.  Strictly  confidential.  To  reg- 
ister or  for  more  information,  please  call 
41 6-783-671 7.  www.speakerskills.com 

Teach  English  worldwide!  TESOL  certi- 
fied in  5 days  in-class,  online  or  by  corre- 
spondence. FREE  information  seminar: 
Monday  & Tuesday  @ 7 p.m.  101  Spadina 
Ave.  @ Adelaide.  FREE  Info  Pack:  1-888- 
270-2941;  globaltesol.com 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  professional 


services.  In  business  since  1983.  RCMP 
security  clearance.  Call  Kathy,  416-431- 
7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@rogers.com 

Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years  of 
experience  at  U of  T.  References  available. 
Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or  e-mail 
dygranato@hotmail.com 

FITNESS  FUNK?  Hart  House  and  AC  too 


busy?  Want  comfortable  environment 
away  from  students?  Call  Tim,  cited  as 
Canada's  top  new  personal  trainer  @ 
Bally's  (Bay  and  Bloor)  to  book  a free  fit- 
ness assessment.  416-888-5332. 

Transcribing  service  available  for 

interviews,  focus  groups,  psychological  or 
any  scientific  or  technical  reports.  Quick 
turnaround  time,  special  rates  for  U of  T. 
Call  Mazhar,  416-553-3444  or  e-mail 
service@digitscribe.ca 


A classified  ad  costs  $20.00  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each 
additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mail  address 
counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 

Mavic  Ignacio- Palanca,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s 
College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


The  2005  S.D.  Clark  Memorial  Lecture  in  Sociology 

Segregation  and  the  Perpetuation  of  Poverty 

is  Canada  Following  the  United  States? 


Douglas  S.  Massey 

Department  of  Sociology 
Princeton  University 


Thursday,  October  27, 2005 
7 pm 

Room  1 1 30 

Bahen  Centre  for  Information  Technology 
40  St.  George  Street 


Visit  www.artsandsdence.utoronto.ca  or 
call  946-5937  for  more  information. 


Admission  is  free 


Presented  by  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  the 
Faculty  ot  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Toronto 
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Programs  & Services  for  Alumni,  Staff,  Faculty  and  Students 
that  support  YOUR  University  of  Toronto 

www.affinity.utoronto.ca  I -866-399-2548 


What  is  "Life"? 

Lecture  Series  on  Bioethics  and  Bioinformatics 

Organizer  / Moderator:  Stuart  J.  Murray 

Thursdays  6:00  - 7:30  pm 

The  University  of  St.  Michael's  College 
Brennan  Hall  - Room  200  (BR200) 

Oct.  13  - The  Bioethics  of  Everyday  Life 
Donald  Ainslie  (Philosophy) 

Oct.  27  - Ethical  Consent  and  the  UK  Gender  Recognition 
Act  (2004) 

Sarah  K.  Burgess  (UC  Berkeley,  Rhetoric) 

Nov.  3 - Neo-liberalism  and  the  Governance  of  Life: 

The  Case  of  Pre-implantation  Genetic  Diagnosis  (PGD) 
Ann  Robertson  (Public  Health,  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics) 

Nov.  10  - Hail  the  Cure!:  Althusser,  Bioethics,  and 
Biopolitics 

Bradley  Bryan  (Victoria,  Political  Science) 

N.B.  This  lecture  will  be  held  in  Emmanuel  College  - Room  1 (EMI) 

Nov.  17  - A Modest  Proposal:  The  Neurobiological  Effects 
of  Female  Genital  Cutting 

Dr.  Gillian  Einstein  (Public  Health,  Centre  for  Research  in 
Women’s  Health) 

Nov.  24  - Towards  a Prehistory  of  the  Postanimal: 
Regarding  the  Life  of  Brutes 
David  L.  Clark  (McMaster,  English  & Cultural  Studies, 

Health  Studies) 

For  further  information  see  http://mcluhan.utoronto.ca 


tired,  sore  legs  and  feet  ? 


Get  Relief  with 

Precision  Therapy  With  Gradient  Compression 

Gradient  compression 
stockings  help  the  blood 
in  your  veins  to  flow  in  the 
right  direction,  back  toward 
your  heart.  This  helps  manage 
and  prevent  the  progression 
of  various  vein-related 
diseases.  Even  if  your  veins 
and  valves  are  damaged. 

This  therapy  may  help  relieve 
the  discomfort  in  vour 
legs  and  feet. 


< Professional  T amity  Tooted  re 

DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT  ! 

Toronto/Head  Office  . 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-21 4-4697 

Across  Si.  Michaels  Hospital 

Orthoties  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered  Under 
UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 
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Aquatic  Invasive  Species: 
Re-engineering  Great  Lakes 
Food  Webs. 

Tuesday,  October  11 
Timothy  Johnson,  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Zoological  Laboratories.  4:30  p.m. 
Sigma  Xi,  Toronto  Chapter 

Value  Wars: 

Inside  the  Global  Crisis. 

Wednesday,  October  12 
Prof.  John  McMurtry,  University  of 
Guelph:  John  & Lois  Dove  memorial 
lecture.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15 
Devonshire  Place.  7 p.m.  Tickets  and 
information:  416-978-3564.  Chemistry 

The  Trouble  With  Harry: 
Christian  Responses  to 
J.K.  Rowling  and 
the  Harry  Potter  Craze. 

Wednesday,  October  12 

Prof.  Jennifer  Harris,  Christianity  and 
culture  program.  Charbonnel  Lounge, 
St.  Michaels  College,  81  St.  Mary  St. 

7 p.m.  Rabanus  Project 

New  Insights  Into  the 
Wernecke  Breccia  Iron  Oxide- 
Copper  (-Au-U)  District, 
Yukon. 

Wednesday,  October  12 
Julie  Hunt,  Yukon  Geological  Survey, 
Whitehorse;  Alan  Kulan  memorial  lec- 
ture. 108  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  8 p.m.  Geology 

The  Bioethics  of 
Everyday  Life. 

Thursday,  October  13 

Prof.  Donald  Ainslie,  philosophy;  What 
Is  “Life"?  senes  on  bioethics  and  bioin- 
formatics. 200  Brennan  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College.  6 to  7:30  p.m. 
McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  & Technology , 
Information  Studies  and  Philosophy 

Liberation  to  Mutual  Fund: 
The  Political  Consequences  of 
Differing  Conceptions  of 
Christ  in  the  African- 
American  Church. 

Friday,  October  1 4 

Prof.  Melissa  Harris-Lacewell,  University 
of  Chicago.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p..m.  Study 
of  the  United  States  and  Political  Science 

Quest  for  Other  Worlds  and 
Prospects  for  Life:  A Decade 
of  Discovering  Planets  Around 
Nearby  Stars. 

Friday,  October  14 

Prof.  Debra  Fischer,  San  Francisco  State 
University;  Cosmic  Frontiers: 
Celebrating  a Century  of  Astronomy  at 
U of  T series.  Convocation  Hall.  7 p.m. 
Astronomy  & Astrophysics,  Ontario  Science 
Centre  and  Astronomy  & Space 
Exploration  Society 

The  Structure  of  No  Structure: 
Buddhist  Contributions  to 
Psychotherapy. 

Friday,  October  14 
Dr.  Mark  Fpstein,  psychiatrist,  New 
York  City;  in  conjunction  with 
Exploring  the  Mind.  Buddhist  and 
Scientific  Approaches  to  Mental  Health 
and  Healing  conference.  Auditorium, 
Earth  Sciences  Centre,  4 Bancroft  St. 
7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $20,  full-time 
students  free. 


The  Dance  of  Molecules: 
Nanotechnology  Is 
Choreography. 

Sunday,  October  16 

Prof.  Ted  Sargent,  electrical  and  comput- 
er engineering.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute 

The  Dynamics  of  Feminist, 
Class  and  Ethnic  Politcs  in 
the  Shaping  of  Islam  in 
Contemporary  Malaysia. 

Monday,  October  1 7 

Maznah  Mohamad,  Universiti  Sains 
Malaysia.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  3 to  5 p.m.  Asian 
Institute 

Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Enlightenment:  William 
Robertson  (1721-1793),  the 
Empire  and  the  Road 
to  India. 

Monday,  October  1 7 
Prof.  Pierre  Briant,  College  de  France; 
2005  Stubbs  lecture.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m.  University  College 

Women  Writers  and 
the  Lost  Irish  Novel. 

Tuesday,  October  18 
Prof.  John  Wilson  Foster,  visiting  Celtic 
studies.  Robert  Madden  Hall,  Carr  Hall, 
St.  Michael’s  College,  100  St.  Joseph  St. 

6 p.m.  Celtic  Studies 

Wounded  Goddess: 

The  Goddess  Tradition  and 
the  Healing  of  Women. 

Wednesday,  October  19 
Carol  Ann  Williams,  Seneca  College.  2- 
227  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W Noon. 
Women’s  Studies  in  Education,  OISE/UT 

Making  Large-Scale 
Reform  a Reality. 

Wednesday,  October  19 
Prof.  Michael  Fullan,  OISE/UT;  2005 
Jackson  lecture.  Education  Commons, 
OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  6:45  p.m. 
OISE/UT 

’’Print  Statism”:  Governments 
as  Publishers  in  the  19th 
Century  and  Beyond. 

Thursday,  October  20 

Prof.  Oz  Frankel,  New  School 
University.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  4:15  p.m.  Toronto 
Centre  for  the  Book 

Capitalism,  Socialism  and 
Modernity  in  Vietnam. 

Friday,  October  21 
Truong  Hugen  Chi,  Vietnam  National 
University,  Hanoi.  108N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  Noon  to 
2 p.m.  Asian  Institute  and  International 
Studies 

The  Kizil  Caves  and 
Transmission  of  Buddhism 
Along  the  Silk  Road  in  the 
First  Millennium. 

Friday,  October  21 
Rajeshwari  Ghose,  University  of  Hong 
Kong.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  4 to  6 p.m.  Asian 
Instutute  and  Central  and  Inner  Asia 
Studies 

Reification,  Reanimation  and 
the  American  Uncanny. 

Friday,  October  21 

Prof.  Bill  Brown,  University  of  Chicago. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  5 to  7 p.m.  Study  of  the  United 
States 

In  Search  of  the  Cosmic 
Dawn:  Looking  Back  at  the 
First  Stars  and  Galaxies. 

Friday,  October  21 
Prof.  Bob  Abraham,  astronomy  and 


astrophysics;  final  in  Cosmic  Frontiers: 
Celebrating  a Century  of  Astronomy  at 
U of  T series.  Convocation  Hall.  7 p.m. 
Astronomy  & Astrophysics,  Ontario  Science 
Centre  and  Astronomy  & Space 
Exploration  Society 

The  Search  for  Accessible 

Adult  Stem  Cells. 

Sunday,  October  23 
Prof.  Freda  Miller,  medical  genetics  and 
microbiology.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute 

Making  a Splash;  Breaking  a 
Neck:  The  Development  of 
Complexity  in  Physical 
Systems. 

Monday,  October  24 
Prof.  Leo  Kadanoff,  University  of 
Chicago.  108  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  6 p.m.  Clay 
Math  Institute 

The  Truth  of  Fiction  and 
the  Fiction  of  Truth. 

Wednesday,  October  26 
Camilla  Gibb,  author;  2005  Snider  lec- 
ture. Matthews  Auditorium,  Kaneff 
Centre,  U of  T at  Mississauga.  8 p.m. 
U of  T at  Mississauga 


From  Toronto  to  Cambridge: 
Lord  Lee  of  Fareham’s 
Medieval  Manuscripts. 

Thursday,  October  27 

Stella  Panayotova,  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
University  of  Cambridge;  Janet  E. 
Hutchison  lecture.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m.  U of  T Art  Centre 

Ethical  Consent  and  the  U.K. 
Gender  Recognition  Act 
(2004). 

Thursday,  October27 
Sarah  Burgess,  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley;  What  Is  “Life”?  series  on 
bioethics  and  bioinformatics.  200 
Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College. 
6 to  7:30  p.m.  McLuhan  Program  in 
Culture  & Technology,  Information  Studies 
and  Philosophy 

Some  New  Perspectives  for 
Organic  Synthesis. 

Friday,  October  28 
Prof.  Samir  Zard,  Ecole  Polytecnique, 
Paliseau,  France.  Davenport  Seminar 
Rooms,  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  10  a.m.  Chemistry 

Insignia  Lugentium: 

The  Roman  Widow. 

Friday,  October  28 

Prof.  Kelly  Olson,  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  244  University  College. 
2:10  p.m.  Classics 

New  Worlds  in  the  Making: 
Origins  of  Planets  and 
Brown  Dwarfs. 

Sunday,  October  30 

Prof.  Ray  Jayawardhana,  astronomy  and 
astrophysics.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute  and  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  Canada 

Can  the  Experience  of 
Diaspora  Judaism  Serve  as  a 
Model  for  Islam  in  Today’s 
Multicultural  Europe. 

Monday,  October  31 

Prof.  Sander  Gilman,  Emory  University; 
Joseph  & Gertie  Scwartz  memorial  lec- 
ture. Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre.  4:15  p.m. 
Jewish  Studies  and  Chancellor  Jackman 
Program  for  the  Arts 


COLLOQUIA 

Narrative  Turn  in  Theology: 
What  Does  It  Leave  Undone? 

Wednesday,  October  12 
Terry  DeForest,  doctoral  student. 
Combination  Room,  Trinity  College. 
4:30  to  6:30  p.m.  Divinity,  Trinity  College 

Instructional  Influences  on 
Early  School  Transition:  The 
Case  for  Individualization. 

Wednesday,  October  19 

Prof.  Fred  Morrison,  University  of 
Michigan.  9-105  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St. 
W 12:30  to  2 p.m.  Human  Development 
& Applied  Psychology,  OISE/UT 

Predicting  Climate  Change  on 
a Green  Planet: 

The  Daunting  Challenge. 

Thursday,  October  20 

Prof.  John  Harte,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4 p.m.  Physics 

The  Research  Ethics  Board: 
What  Needs  to  Be  Reviewed 
and  Why. 

Tuesday,  October  25 
Padraig  Darby,  Centre  for  Addiction  & 
Mental  Health.  Room  801,  Clarke  site, 
250  College  St.  Noon.  Addiction  & 
Mental  Health 

Education  for  a Knowledge 
Age:  New  Sciences, 

New  Practices. 

Wednesday,  October  26 

Prof.  Marlene  Scardamalia,  human 
development  and  applied  psychology, 
OISE/UT.  9-105  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St. 
W 12:30  to  2 p.m.  Human  Development 
& Applied  Pscyhology,  OISE/UT 

Health  Scares  and  the 
History  of  Risk. 

Wednesday,  October  26 
Claire  Hooker,  public  health  sciences. 
323  Old  Victoria  College  Building. 
4 p.m.  History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology 

The  Jewish  Lobby  and  the 
Nuremburg  War  Crimes  Trial, 
1945-46. 

Wednesday,  October  26 

Prof.  Em.  Michael  Marrus,  history;  grad- 
uate-faculty series.  2098  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 to  6 p.m.  History 

Superfluid  Weak  Links: 
Physics  and  Applications. 

Thursday,  October  27 

Prof.  Richard  Packard,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratones.  4 p.m.  Physics 


SEMINARS 

The  Disintegration  of  an 
Iconographic  Tradition:  Icons 
and  Murals  of  the  Last 
Judgment  in  the  Carpathians 
in  the  18th  Century. 
Tuesday,  October  11 

Prof.  John-Paul  Himka,  University  of 
Alberta.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  4 to  6 p.m.  Petro 
Jacyk  Program  for  the  Study  of  Ukraine, 
European,  Russian  and  Eurasian  Studies 
and  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian 
Studies,  Toronto  Office 

Mind  & Body,  Birth  & Death: 
A Buddhist  View. 

Tuesday,  October  1 1 

Sister  Chandrani,  10-precept  nun  of  the 
Theravada  tradition.  Nalanda  College  of 
Buddhist  Studies,  47  Queen’s  Park  Cres. 
E.  7 to  9 p.m.  Nalanda  College 

Genetic  Analysis  of  the  Wnt 
and  PI  3’  Kinase  Signalling 


Pathways  in  Mice  and 
Stems  Cells. 

Wednesday,  October  12 

Prof.  Jim  Woodgett,  medical  biophysics. 
968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

The  Making  of  the  Iraqi 
Constitution. 

Thursday,  October  13 

Panel  discussion:  Profs.  David  Cameron, 
political  science;  Amir  Hassanpour,  Near 
and  Middle  Eastern  civilizations;  and 
Shahrzad  Mojab,  Women  and  Gender 
Studies  Institute;  and  Bob  Rae,  former 
president  of  Forum  of  Federations;  and 
Howard  Ziad,  ambassador  of  Iraq  in 
Canada.  Moderated  by  Anna  Maria 
Tremonti,  CBC  Radio.  Vivian  & David 
Campbell  Conference  Facility,  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies. 
4 to  6 p.m. 

Extracting  Biological  Meaning 
From  High-Dimensional 
Datasets. 

Friday,  October  14 

Prof.  John  Quackenbush,  Harvard 
University.  B142  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 
3 p.m.  Botany 

Managing  Cultural  Diversity 
and  Alternative  Dispute 
Resolution  in  the  Workplace: 
Canada. 

Monday,  October  1 7 
Alan  Levy,  ADR  Institute  of  Ontario. 
Room  205,  121  St.  George  St.  12:30  to 
2 p.m.  Industrial  Relations  & Human 
Resources 

What  in  the  World  Is  GIS? 

Tuesday,  October  18 
Marcel  Fortin,  U of  T Libraries.  4049 
Robarts  Library.  Noon.  Registration 
requested:  www.utoronto.ca/cat/ 

whatson/lunch.  Resource  Centre  for 
Academic  Technology 


Tuesday,  October  18 

Round  table:  Stephen  Hanson, 

University  of  Washington;  Juliette 
Johnson,  McGill  University;  Peter 
Solomon,  U of  T.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  3 to  5 p.m. 
European  Studies  and  European,  Russian  & 
Eurasian  Studies 

Rule  and  Regulation:  The 
Body  in  Early  New  World 
African  Literature. 

Wednesday,  October  19 
Andrea  Stone,  PhD  candidate,  English; 
Shelley  Wall,  Institute  of  Medical 
Science,  discussant;  Andrea  Cortinois, 
PhD  fellow,  moderator.  3 to  5 p.m. 
Health  Care,  Technology  & Place 

One  Person’s  Trash  ...  the 
Informal  Waste  Economy  in 
Eastern  Thailand. 

Wednesday,  October  19 

Prof.  David  Brown,  Brock  University. 
1210  Bahen  Centre  for  Information 
Technology.  4 p.m.  Centre  for 
Environment 

Health  Risks  to  Informal 
Waste  Pickers  in  Vietnam. 

Thursday,  October  20 

Prof.  Virginia  MacLaren,  geography. 
113  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  4 p.m.  Centre  for 
Environment 
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Writing  Violence?  “German 
Humour”  in  the  World  Wars. 

Friday,  October  21 
Prof.  Martina  Kessel,  University  of 
Bielefeld;  DAAD  visiting  professor. 
208N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m.  European  Studies 
and  Joint  Initiative  in  German  & European 
Studies 

North  American  and 
European  Aid  to  Ukraine. 

Friday,  October  21 
Daniel  Bilak,  adviser  to  the  government 
of  Ukraine;  Alexandra  Hrycak,  Reed 
College;  Janine  Wedel,  George  Mason 
School  of  Public  Policy;  Olga 
Andriewsky,  Trent  University,  modera- 
tor. Vivian  & David  Campbell 
Conference  Facility,  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  1 to  4 p.m.  Petro 
Jacyk  Program  for  the  Study  of  Ukraine, 
European  Studies  and  European,  Russian  & 
Eurasian  Studies 

The  Mabo  Case  and 
Indigenous  Resistance  to 
My  People’s  Colonialism. 

Friday,  October  21 

University  Prof.  Em.  Peter  Russell,  polit- 
ical science.  3130  Sidney  Smtih  Hall. 

2 to  4 p.m.  Political  Science 

Consequences  of  Self- 
Fertilization  for  Molecular 
Evolution  in 
Eichhomia  paniculata. 

Friday,  October  21 
Robert  Ness,  PhD  proposal/transfer 
exam.  B142  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 

3 p.m.  Botany 

The  Evolution  of  Virulence 
and  Host  Specificity  in  the 
Phytopathogen 
Pseudomonas  syringae. 

Monday,  October  24 
Sara  Sarkar,  PhD  thesis  evaluation.  B142 
Earth  Sciences  Centre.  3 p.m.  Botany 

Online  Journal  System: 

An  Easy  Way  to  E-Publish  a 
Peer  Reviewed  Journal. 

Tuesday,  October  25 
Mia  Quint,  Education  Commons, 
OISE/UT.  4049  Robarts  Library.  Noon. 
Registration  requested:  www.utoronto.ca/ 
cat/whatson/lunch . Resource  Centre  for 
Academic  Technology 

Ozone  Levels  on  Mount 
Everest:  A Possible  Factor  in 
High-Altitude  Pulmonary 
Syndromes. 

Thursday,  October  27 

Dr.  John  Semple,  Sunnybrook  & 
Womens  College  Health  Sciences 
Centre.  113  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  4 p.m.  Centre 
for  Environment 

Why  Democracies  Don’t  Have 
the  Right  to  Unilaterally 
Control  Their  Borders. 

Friday,  October  28 
Prof.  Arash  Abizadeh,  McGill  University. 

3130  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Political  Science 

Hormonal  Control  of  Plant 
Patterning. 

Friday,  October  28 
Danielle  Marcos,  PhD  proposal/transfer 
exam.  B142  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 

3 p.m.  Botany 


MEETINGS  & 

conferences 

Gramsci: 

Materialism  and  Culture. 

Thursday,  October  13  to 
Saturday,  October  15 
Interdisciplinary  symposium,  Thursday 
from  4:30  to  6 p.m.  and  Saturday  at 
Italian  Cultural  Institute,  496  Huron  St.; 


Friday,  Madden  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  French,  German  and  Italian  at 
U of  T at  Mississauga,  Emilio  Goggio  Chair 
in  Italian  Studies,  Italian  Studies,  Istituto 
Italiano  di  Cultura  of  Toronto,  INCA 
Canada  and  Trentagiorni 

Pensions  at  Work. 

Friday,  October  14  and 
Saturday,  October  15 
Conference  provides  an  opportunity  for 
researchers,  union  and  employer  pen- 
sion trustees  and  those  working  in  the 
pension  industry  to  discuss  cutting-edge 
research  issues  facing  pension  trustees. 
Second  of  three  annual  conferences  of  a 
research/education  project  on  the  socially 
responsible  investment  of  pension 
funds  in  the  new  economy.  12-199 
OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W Registration: 
416-923-6641,  ext.  2542;  e-mail 
swinn@oise.utoronto.ca. 

Peacekeeping  in  Afghanistan. 

Friday,  October  14 
Speaker.  Christopher  Alexander, 
Canadian  ambassador  to  Afghanistan. 
Vivian  & David  Campbell  Conference 
Facility,  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m.  Registration: 
Cambodian.  genocide@utoronto.ca. 
Cambodian  Genocide  Group  and  Asian 
Institute 

Exploring  the  Mind:  Buddhist 
and  Scientific  Approaches  to 
Mental  Health  and  Healing. 

Saturday,  October  15 
Panel  discussions:  Advances  in 

Mindfulness  Research;  Buddhism  and 
Cognitive  Science;  Applied  Buddhism: 
Advances  and  Issues.  1160  Bahen 
Centre  for  Information  Technology. 
8:45  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Registration  fee: 
$50,  students  $25. 

Annual  Workshop  on 
Commercial  and 
Consumer  Law. 

Friday,  October  21  and 
Saturday,  October  22 
Topics  include:  Exportability  of  North 
American  Chattel  Security  Regimes; 
Corporate  Citizenship  and  Canadian 
Corporations;  Class  Action 
Developments  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.; 

Bill  C-55  and  Comparative  Bankruptcy 
Developments;  Recognition  of  Foreign 
Non-Money  Judgments  in  Canada; 
Problems  of  Self-Representing  Litigants 
and  Representation  by  Family  Members; 
and  Treatment  of  Student  Loans  in 
Bankruptcy  Discharges.  The  Solarium, 
Falconer  Hall,  Faculty  of  Law.  Program 
and  other  details:  secretarial. lawsupport@ 
utoronto.ca.  Faculties  of  Law  of  the 
Universities  of  Alberta,  British  Columbia, 
Dalhousie,  McGill,  Queen's  Saskatchewan, 
Toronto  and  Western  Ontario,  Canadian 
Business  Law  Journal,  Canadian 
Association  of  Law  Teachers  and  Osgood 
Hall  Law  School 

Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  October  26 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 

Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  October  26 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 

Equality:  The  Heart  of  a Just 
Society  — Looking  Back, 
Looking  Forward. 

Thursday,  October  27  and 
Friday,  October  28 
Conference  celebrating  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Section  15  of  the  Charter 
of  Rights  & Freedoms  and  its  equity 
guarantee.  Speakers  include  Joe  Clark, 
former  prime  minister  and  leader  of  the 
Progressive  Conservative  party;  Michael 
Bryant,  attorney  general  for  Ontario; 

Peter  Cory  and  Frank  Iacobucci,  former 


justices  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Ed 
Broadbent,  MP  for  Ottawa  centre  and 
member  of  the  Queen’s  Privy  Council  for 
Canada;  and  Roy  Romanow,  former 
premier  of  Saskatchewan  and  member 
of  the  Queen’s  Privy  Council  for  Canada. 
Oct.  27 , Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada, 
130  Queen’s  St.  E..  5:30  to  8 p.m.  Oct. 
28,  Faculty  of  Law,  78  Queen’s 
Park  Cres.  9 am.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Registration  feee:  $50,  students  $15. 
Registration  and  detailed  information: 
www.law.utoronto.ca/conferences/equality. 
html.  Law,  Department  of  Justice  Canada 
and  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ontario 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Jazz  Series. 

Wednesday,  October  12 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  19 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  25 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall, 
7:30  p.m. 

Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  October  13 

David  Moroz  and  James  Parker,  piano. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  20 

Music  and  poetry:  Matthew  Leigh,  bari- 
tone: Cameron  Stowe,  piano;  Eric 
Domville,  commentator.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Wind  Ensemble  & 
Symphonic  Band. 

Saturday,  October  15 

Gillian  MacKay  and  Darryl  Eaton,  con- 
ductors. MacMillan  Theatre.  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $13,  students  and  seniors  $7. 

Chamber  Music  Series. 

Monday,  October  1 7 
Barromeo  String  Quartet.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m.  Tickets:  $21,  students  and 
seniors  $11. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 

Tuesday,  October  18 
Student  performances.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  25 

Vocal  gems  from  the  Stratton  Collection. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  1 
Student  performances.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Rodelinda  and  Carmen: 

Girls’  Night  Out. 

Saturday,  October  22 

Opera  exchange  symposium,  presented 
in  partnership  with  the  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies  and  the  Canadian 
Opera  Company  Programmed  by  Caryl 
Clark  and  Linda  Hutcheon.  Walter  Hall. 
4:30  p.m.  Tickets  and  details:  416-363- 
8231;  www.coc.ca. 

Visiting  Artist  Series: 

Steve  Reich. 

Thursday,  October  27 

Lecture  by  Steve  Reich,  Roger  D.  Moore 
Distinguished  Visitor  in  Composition. 
Walter  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 


Saturday,  October  29 

The  music  of  Steve  Reich:  student 
performances.  Walter  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 

Sunday,  October  30 

The  music  of  Steve  Reich:  a 

Soundstreams  concert.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Details  and  tickets: 
St.  Lawrence  Centre  Box  Office, 
416-366-7723. 

World  of  Music. 

Tuesday,  November  1 

Contemporary  Music  Ensemble;  Gary 
Kulesha,  director.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
Concert  Series. 

Tuesday,  October  18 
Student  performances;  in  association 
with  the  Faculty  of  Music.  U of  T Art 
Centre,  Laidlaw  Wing,  University 
College.  Noon. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
Choirs  in  Concert. 

Saturday,  October  29 

University  Women’s  Chorus  and  Master 
Chorale;  Robert  Cooper,  Lori-Anne 
Dolloff,  Brainerd  Blyden-Taylor,  conduc- 
tors. A Faculty  of  Music  presentation. 
Chapel.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $13,  students 
and  seniors  $7. 


P LAY S & REA  D I N G S 

LI  of  T Bookstore  Series. 

Thursday,  October  13 

Lita-Rose  Betcherman  brings  her  new 
book  Court  Lady  & Country  Wife:  Royal 
Privilege  and  Civil  War,  Two  Noble  Sisters 
in  17th-Century  England  and  Ken 
McGoogan  brings  his  new  book  Lady 
Franklin’s  Revenge:  A True  Story  of 
Ambition,  Obsession  and  the  Remaking  of 
Arctic  History.  Library,  Hart  House. 
7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  18 

John  Brady  reads  from  his  latest  Matt 
Minogue  mystery  Islandbridge,  William 
Deverell  reads  from  his  latest  Arthur 
Beauchamp  mystery  April  Fool,  Louise 
Penny,  from  her  debut  novel  Still  Life 
and  David  Rotenberg,  from  his  latest  The 
Gold  Mountain  Murders . Library,  Hart 
House.  7:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  1 9 

Jung  Chang  and  Jon  Halliday  bring  their 
new  book  Mao:  The  Unknown  Story. 
Innis  College  Town  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Monday,  October  24 

Ted  Sargent  bring  his  new  book  The 
Dance  of  Molecules:  How  Nanotechnology 
Is  Changing  Our  Lives.  Library,  Hart 
House.  7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  25 

Jessie  Frayne  brings  her  debut  novel  Just 
Keep  Breathing.  Robert  Gill  Theatre, 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre. 
7:30  p.m 


EXHIBITIONS 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY, 

utm/doris  McCarthy 
GALLERY,  UTSC 
Two  Places  at  Once. 

To  October  23  and  October  30 

Euan  Macdonald,  work  in  several 
media;  curated  by  Ann  MacDonald  and 
Barbara  Fischer  in  collaboration  with  the 
Blackwood  Gallery,  UTM,  until  Oct.  23. 
Hours:  Blackwood  Gallery,  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday 
1 to  5 p.m.  Doris  McCarthy  Gallery, 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Sunday  Noon  to  5 p.m. 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Pick  Up  the  Beat:  Album 
Cover  Art  and  Depictions  of 
Popular  Dance,  1948-1988. 

To  November  1 

Some  175  covers  capturing  dance  moves 
from  the  1940s  to  the  1980s;  curated  by 
the  Media  Commons.  2nd  floor  exhibi- 
tion area.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  8:45 
a.m.  to  11  p.m.;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  6 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Sam  Borenstein: 

A Passion  for  Colour. 

To  November  3 

A retrospective  of  the  works  of  Sam 
Borenstein  (1908-1969);  organized  by 
the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
curated  by  Loren  Lerner,  Concordia 
University.  Both  galleries.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 

Site  Specific:  Las  Vegas  05. 

To  December  16 

A film  and  photographic  project  by 
Italian  contemporary  artist  Olivo 
Barbieri.  Eric  Arthur  Gallery,  230 
College  St.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
“Through  tangled  brush  and 
dewy  brake:”  Works  by  Group 
of  Seven  and  Their 
Contemporaries  From  the 
U of  T Art  Centre. 

To  December  21 

Exhibition  explores  the  group’s  point  of 
view  towards  nature,  especially  as  relat- 
ed to  and  inspired  by  period  poetry. 

The  Art  of  Structural  Design: 

A Swiss  Legacy. 

To  January  21 

An  exploration  of  the  work  of  Robert 
Maillart,  Othmar  Ammann,  Heinz  Isler 
and  Christian  Menn,  four  Swiss  engi- 
neers widely  recognized  as  the  most 
influential  structural  and  innovative 
designers  of  the  20th  century;  in  part- 
nership with  civil  engineering.  Laidlaw 
Wing,  University  College.  Hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


LIniversity  College  Book  Sale. 

Friday,  October  14  to 
Tuesday,  October  18 
Thousands  of  book,  fiction  and  non-fic- 
tion, mostly  used  and  some  new;  proceeds 
to  support  the  University  College  Library. 
East  and  West  Halls.  Fnday,  noon  to 
8 p.m.  (admission  $3,  students  free  with 
ID);  Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Sunday, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  noon  to  8 p.m. 

Rebel  All  You  Like  ... 

Just  Be  Jewish  and 
The  Rebbetzin’s  Tisch. 

Friday,  October  28 

Two-part  event  begins  with  an  address 
by  Professor  Barbara  Kirshenblatt- 
Gimblett,  New  York  University  Then 
join  Storahtelling,  a New  York-based 
theatre  group  offering  a fusion  of  story- 
telling, Torah,  traditional  ritual  theatre 
and  contemporary  performance  art;  in 
conjunction  with  Rejewvenation  — an 
exploration  of  contemporary  Jewish 
culture.  Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre.  8 p.m.  Tickets: 
416-978-7986.  Chancellor  Jackman 
Program  for  the  Arts 
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Hockey  is  back 
but  will  the  fans  be? 


By  Richard  Powers 

After  becoming  the  first  professional 
sports  league  to  lose  an  entire  season 
due  to  a labour  dispute,  the  NHL  is 
back  in  business,  or  so  it  seems.  On 
Oct.  5,  the  lights  in  North  American  hockey  are- 
nas were  turned  back  on  and  the  boys  of  winter 
picked  up  their  sticks  and  tried  to  skate  back 
into  the  living  rooms  of  what  is  left  of  the 
hockey  fraternity. 

Will  we  welcome  them  back  with  open  arms? 

Probably,  in  Canada  at  least,  but  in  the  United 
States,  where  24  of  the  30  franchises  reside,  it 
will  be  a much  harder  sell.  Compounding  the 
problem  in  the  States  is  the  fact  that  the  league 
will  be  showcasing  fewer  games  on  the  national 
networks.  Cable  broadcasts  on  the  Outdoor  Life 
Network  and  satellite  radio  are  unlikely  to  bring 
back  the  fans  who  have  hardly  noticed  that 
hockey  was  missing  from  their  TV  lineup.  And 
trying  to  make  a comeback  in  the  middle  of  the 
college  and  NFL  football  seasons,  the  major 
league  baseball  playoffs  and  the  impending  start 
of  the  NBA  will  make  it  even  harder. 

The  NHL,  for  its  part,  has  been  promoting  the 
return  of  the  game  with  several  high  profile 
(read  “expensive”)  advertising  campaigns.  The 

“warrior”  ads  are  catchy  and  the  countdown  to  opening  night  was  very  effective.  No  doubt 
people  tuned  in  to  see  what  other  special  effects  the  league  arranged  for  opening  night  but 
the  key  is  to  sustain  that  momentum  throughout  an  82  game  schedule.  That  will  be 
difficult  unless  the  changes  the  league  has  incorporated  into  the  game,  including  a shootout 
to  decide  overtime  games,  garner  the  fans’  interest. 

The  sponsors  and  advertisers,  for  their  part,  seem  ready  to  give  it  a go  once  again.  The 
perennial  supporters,  the  ESSOs  and  the  Tim  Hortons,  are  buying  advertising  spots  to 
entice  the  key  18-  to  34-year-old  male  target  market  into  their  gas  stations  and  coffee  shops. 
And  Canadian  Tire  is  back,  as  are  just  about  all  the  usual  suspects  we  have  come  to  associ- 
ate with  the  game.  But  what  hasn’t  been  released  is  what  advertisers  are  paying  for  those 
rights.  It  is  still  a buyers  market  until  the  stands  fill  up  and  the  Neilson  ratings  take  off. 

There  is  little  doubt  where  most  televisions  in  Canada  were 
tuned  on  Oct.  5.  Regardless  of  what  we  have  said  — the  prom- 
ises to  never  watch  the  NHL  again  after  what  they  did  to  us  last 
winter  — we  will  be  there.  Curiosity,  if  nothing  else,  will  get 
the  better  of  us.  Canada’s  six  teams  can  look  forward  to  record 
numbers,  at  least  in  the  short  term,  as  fans  overindulge  in  a 
futile  attempt  to  replenish  their  hockey-starved  bodies. 

The  league  knew  this  and  had  little  concern  for  the  average 
Canadian  fan  — love  struck  as  we  are  with  the  game.  Do  you 
think  that  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  worried?  Not  on  your  life. 

We  are  addicted  to  hockey  and  that  addiction  has  been  fed 
with  minor  and  semi-pro  games  for  the  past  12  months.  But 
they  didn’t  produce  the  same  high  or  satisfy  us  like  the  NHL. 

So  regardless  of  the  lockout  and  the  criticism  we  had  for  every- 
thing and  everyone  related  to  the  game,  we  will  return  in 
droves  to  support  our  hockey  heroes. 

I still  maintain  that  the  league  cannot  support  itself  in  the 
United  States.  The  increased  cost  of  running  a professional 
sports  franchise  and  the  escalating  costs  associated  with  arena 

management  will  take  a toll  on  the  struggling  U.S.  market  for  hockey.  Contraction  was 
always  on  Gary  Betmari’s  mind  and  it  will  happen  naturally  in  the  next  year  or  two. 
Relocation  is  an  option  and  while  the  health  of  the  game  may  look  better  on  paper,  the 
eventual  demise  of  the  game  in  the  U.S.  market  will  happen,  slowly  but  surely.  If  I were  a 
- betting  person,  I would  take  the  number  26  in  2008. 

In  what  many  who  have  read  my  previous  ramblings  may  consider  a mea  culpa,  I have 
to  hand  it  to  Bob  Goodenow,  the  former  executive  director  of  the  NHL  Players’  Association. 


AT  LEAST  [GOODENOW]  HAD 
THE  RIGHT  INTENTIONS  AND 
REASONS  FOR  TAKING  SUCH 
A TOUGH  AND  UNPOPULAR 
(TO  THE  FANS)  STAND 


After  holding  out  and  forcing  his  counter- 
part on  the  owner’s  side,  Gary  Bettman,  to 
call  a lockout  and  eventually  shut  down  the 
league,  in  the  final  analysis,  he  was  probably 
right  to  do  so.  At  least  he  had  the  right  inten- 
tions and  reasons  for  taking  such  a tough 
and  unpopular  (to  the  fans)  stand. 
Goodenow  said  that  the  players  would  be 
worse  off  under  the  owner’s  proposed 
contract.  He  said  that  they  would  be  putting 
collective  bargaining  back  10  years  if  they 
agreed  to  the  league’s  demands.  And  he  was 
right. 

Many  fans  felt  the  players  were  being 
greedy  and  from  their  perspective,  getting  by 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  less 
than  what  the  players  made,  you  can  under- 
stand their  point.  But  how  many  of  them 
would  take  a 50  per  cent  pay  cut  at  their 
place  of  employment?  Would  they  agree  to 
move  their  families  to  another  city,  in  anoth- 
er country,  to  play  for  what  could  possibly 
be  a one-year  stmt,  for  more  than  60  per 
cent  less  than  they  earned  previously?  And 
we  must  consider  that  they  also  lost  most  of 
their  salary  last  year  as  well. 

Goodenow  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall  but  he  was  powerless  to  do  anything  about  it.  The 
owners  always  had  the  upper  hand  — they  had  other  jobs  and  could  sit  out  as  long  as  it 
was  going  to  take  to  get  the  deal  they  wanted.  At  some  point  last  spring,  Goodenow  real- 
ized that  the  players  had  lost  and  he  all  but  removed  himself  from  the  negotiations.  He  sent 
in  his  lieutenant,  Ted  Saskin,  to  finish  the  deal  and  then  pretended  to  support  it.  But  it 
wasn’t  in  him  to  lie  and  once  the  dust  had  settled,  he  quickly  made  his  exit.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  very  person  who  eventually  got  the  players  back  on  the  ice  would  face  such  a 
backlash  when  he  was  appointed  Goodenow’s  successor.  That  too  will  settle  and  Saskin  will 
try  to  establish  some  peace  with  the  owners  so  that  next  time  around,  the  negotiations  do 
not  threaten  the  sport. 

The  issue  for  the  players  has  to  be  whether  Saskin  is  tough  enough  to  cut  a better  deal  in 
another  six  years.  Sure,  he  got  the  job  done  this  time,  but  look 
what  he  gave  up.  He  needs  to  establish  himself  in  much  the 
same  mould  as  his  predecessor,  Goodenow,  as  a tough,  no-non- 
sense negotiator  with  the  skills  to  get  the  deal  done.  Recall  that 
Goodenow  had  several  successful  battles  before  he  lost  the  war. 
The  players  have  much  to  thank  him  for.  They  would  not  be 
anywhere  near  where  they  are  had  it  not  been  for  Goodenow's 
tenacity  at  the  bargaining  table.  But  he  stayed  one  contract  too 
long  and  as  a result,  he  will  be  remembered  for  the  lost  season, 
rather  than  the  previous  13  where  he  guided  the  players’  union 
to  riches  beyond  its  wildest  dreams. 

Saskin’s  job,  from  a business  point  of  view,  is  quite  simple. 
Put  a product  on  the  ice  that  fans  want  to  watch  — the  new  rule 
changes  that  focus  on  offense  should  help  in  that  regard.  Limit 
the  supply,  don’t  fight  it  — contraction  of  the  league  is 
inevitable.  The  objective  is  to  create  a product  where  the 
demand  in  all  markets  outstrips  the  supply,  a heady  proposition 
in  the  U.S.,  but  not  impossible  if  pre-season  ticket  sales  are  any 
indication. 

So  we  wait  in  anticipation  to  see  if  the  changes  the  NHL  has  made  will  help  rejuvenate 
the  sport.  Will  Sidney  Crosby  really  soar  the  way  everyone  seems  to  think  he  will?  Is  it  fair 
to  pin  the  hopes  of  an  entire  sport  of  the  shoulders  of  an  18-year-old  rookie?  Of  course  not, 
but  then  was  it  fair  to  cancel  a whole  season?  Stay  tuned,  it  should  be  interesting. 

Richard  Powers  is  assistant  dean  and  executive  director,  MBA  programs,  at  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management. 
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